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PREFACE 


The Universalist Historical Society is grateful to Dr, Clinton 
Lee Scott for this book, The Universalist Church of America: A 
Short History. Every Universalist and reader of this book is in- 
debted to the Meeting House Press for its craftsmanship and coun- 
sel and to the staff and members of the Department of Education 
of The Universalist Church of America which commissioned Dr. 
Scott to undertake the writing of a history of the Universalist 
Church. 

The book does not presume to be more than the title indicates. 
Dr. Scott’s approach to church history and his peculiar ability 
for handling original sources places The Universalist Church of 
America within the currents of history and makes of the book a 
reference library on Universalism. The balance of inclusiveness 
and detail of biographical sketch and pertinent event, and of 
interpretation and quotation creates for the reader an acquaint- 
anceship with the roots and branches of ‘The Universalist Church 
of America and produces a stimulus for a closer relationship and 
understanding. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott is minister of the Universalist Church 
in Tarpon Springs, Florida where he settled after a decade of faith- 
ful service as Superintendent of Churches for the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut Universalist Conventions. He is the author of 
Religion Can Make Sense and Parish Parables. 

The Universalist Historical Society is privileged to publish this 
manuscript and is looking forward with expectation to the pub- 
lication of the more definitive history of Universalism now being 
prepared by Dr. Scott, 

MELVIN C. VAN DE WORKEEN, 
Secretary. 
September 1957. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There were Universalists long before there was any effort to 
build a Universalist Church. 

Universalism as a philosophy is very old. The Ionians in the 
fifth century B.C., prompted by the notion that there must be an 
irreducible element common to all natural phenomena, searched 
for this single underlying, universal substance. 

In theology the word universalism has been used to designate 
a single principle operative in God’s dealing with mankind. More 
specifically the term has been applied to the doctrine of universal 
salvation, founded upon the belief that the ethical character of 
God is such that it is his will to bring the entire human race into 
a state of holiness and happiness, 

The questions whether all persons, or some of them, or only 
a few would go to heaven, and when, and under what circum- 
stances, have greatly agitated the minds of theologians and their 
disciples since the beginning of the Christian era. Until the 
sixth century it appears that the prevailing idea was that all 
persons eventually would arrive in heaven.! It was however a 
controversial issue among those who thought they had knowledge 
of such matters. é 

Among the prominent theologians of the first Christian cen- 
turies whose writings and teachings embraced the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation were Clement of Alexandria; his pupil Ori- 
gen, the first after Paul to attempt the formulation of a systematic 
theology; Diodorus, Bishop of Tarsus; and Theodore, Bishop of 
Mopsuestia, teacher of Nestorius and one of the founders of the 
Nestorian Sect. These men and others in positions of Christian 
leadership openly proclaimed their belief which during their 
lifetime called forth no official condemnation by the Church. 


(1) J. W. Hanson, Universalism in the First Five Hundred Years of the 
Christian Church 
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In the year 544, however, at a local council under the authority 
of Justinian, Emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire, who had 
assumed control of ecclesiastical affairs, belief in universal sal- 
vation was condemned, and the doctrine, together with all its 
abettors and believers, past, present, and forever, was placed 
under the curse of heresy.2, To keep the heresy under control 
subsequent synods reaffirmed the judgment passed by Justinian, 
and pronounced the doctrine anathema. 

There are evidences that the heresy was never completely 
stamped out.? From the sixth century to the time of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, despite every effort at suppression, there 
were those in rebellion against the denial of freedom to hold the 
larger hope of human destiny. ‘Treatises, such as the works of 
Archbishop Germanus in the eighth century, continued to appear, 
attacking theories of a complete salvation, and indicating that 
the issue was still alive. Clement, one of the early reformers who 
was active in Germany and France, in 744 was condemned and 
imprisoned by the Church for heresies including the teaching 
that through the intervention of Christ all damned souls would 
be redeemed. John Scotus Erigna, an Irish philosopher of the 
ninth century, wrote a controversial book boldly defending the 
Universalist doctrine of salvation, declaring God’s all-loving 
nature incompatible with eternal punishment. He had the pro- 
tection of the king of France, Charles the Bald.4 The monas- 
teries of both the Eastern and the Western Churches gave asylum 
to men to whom the salvation of all persons was a cherished con- 
viction. There were also among the various dissenting Christian 
sects, the Albigenses, the Lollards, the Men of Understanding, and 
especially the German Mystics, not only the seeds of the future 
flowering of Universalism, but also examples of the outright 
teaching that eventually all men would be restored to God. It is 
not to be supposed that these men were Universalists in the mod- 
ern meaning of the term, or that they were members of a Univer- 
salist church. They believed in universal salvation; but many of 
them held other theological views which are not, and never have 


(2) Universalist Quarterly, October 1864 
(3) Hosea Ballou II — Ancient History of Universalism, Appendix 
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been, held by those who have taken the Universalist name. For 
example, not many Universalists in modern times would find 
acceptable Origen’s teachings regarding the pre-existence of souls, 
the resurrection of the body, or his allegorical interpretations of 
the scriptures. The doctrine of the final salvation of all men has 
had many strange associations in the realm of theological ideas. 

That God will not consign any of his creatures to an endless 7 
hell, and that man is worthy of a better destiny than to spend 
eternity in unrewarding torment, is a belief of manifest survival 
value. It was never completely destroyed, not even by the hard, 
unyielding temper of the Roman power which controlled the 
Christian world. 

The Universalist Church in America came into being to pro- 
mote this faith. From the beginning, organized Universalism has 
made its way against two obstacles, the opposition of the domi- 
nant forces in orthodox Christianity, and within its own ranks a 
disinclination to concerted action in the interest of denomina- 
tional advance. ‘The numerical growth has been slow and uneven, 
and organizational policies indecisive and subject to frequent 
change. Even now, after nearly two hundred years, the people 
who make up the constituency of the churches called Universalist 
are lacking in that quality of cohesiveness indispensable to a well- 
ordered denomination. 

The immediate sources of American Universalism were chiefly 
two: the spiritual Reformers, many of German background, and 
the predominant English Relly-Murray strain, brought from Eng- 
land, and planted in New England, The former were found 
among the various Mystic associations, particularly in New Jersey 
and eastern Pennsylvania. While their influence upon American 
religion was and continues to be of considerable importance, they 
were less interested in creating a denominational structure than in 
cultivating their interior religious insights. The English strain, 
on the other hand, developed sectarian and ecclesiastical interests 
according to the conventional Protestant pattern. The preoccu- 
pation of Christians with the issues of soul-salvation gave rise 


(4) Thomas Whittaker — Appolarius of Tyrna and Other Essays 
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within this line of Universalists to an emphasis upon the issue of 
salvation as its major tenet. Thus it happened that Universalism 
came to mean the doctrine that ultimately all souls would be 
saved, and Universalist history has been all but completely con- 
cerned with tracing the course of this belief and of the organiza- 
tions that have promoted it. 

Inquiry into the sources of the elements, theological, scriptural, 
and sociological, of which present-day Universalism is composed, 
would discover a wide range of contributory influences in addition 
to ideas about ultimate salvation. Such a study, however, would 
focus attention upon the evolution of the Universalist faith, an 
aspect of the movement which, of necessity, can be given only inci- 
dental treatment in The Universalist Church of America: A Short 
History. 


CHAPTER I. 


UNIVERSALIST BEGINNINGS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania province, with its practice of toleration, its 
protection from persecution, and its religious heterogeneity, was 
the seed bed of American Universalism. The wilderness west of 
the Delaware, deeded by King Charles II to William Penn in 
settlement of an inherited claim against the government, became 
not only a refuge for persecuted minorities from the Old World, 
but the scene also of singular creativeness in New World culture. 
In no other place in America were men as free to think for them- 
selves and to share one another’s opinions. To this haven came 
not only Penn’s fellow Quakers, but a great variety of other dis- 
senters: Boehimists, Huguenots, German Baptist Brethren 
(Dunkers) , Philadelphians, Schwenkfelders, Inspirationists, Mo- 
ravians, and Mennonites. These groups may in a general way be 
classed as Pietists, stressing religion as a way of living rather than 
as conformity to creed. Universal Restoration was a prevalent 
belief among them.! They were the spiritual reformers whose 
religious needs could be met by neither Catholic nor Protestant 
Christianity. Here in the year 1741 came a man as fully entitled 
as any one person to be called “the father of American Univer- 
salism.”” He was Dr. George de Benneville, lay preacher and 
qualified physician. 2 

De Benneville was born in London in 1703. His father, George 
de Benneville, persecuted for his religious views and driven with 

(1) Restorationism, the belief in the ultimate restitution of all things, was 
advocated by Origen, and has been avowed by all who have taken the 
name Universalist. In the 1830’s a dissenting group of Universalists 
adopted the name Restorationist to differentiate themselves from the 
parent body, but the terms Restorationism and Universalism have 
essentially the same meaning. 

(2) For a detailed account of de Benneville’s ministry, see Dr. Albert Bell’s 


Life and Times of Dr. George de Benneville, 1952 Department of Pub- 
lications, The Universalist Church of America. 
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his family from his native France, came to England by invitation 
of King William III and was given a position in His Majesty’s 
Court. 

In his boyhood the younger de Benneville had become con- 
vinced of the truth of universal redemption, and for this heresy, 
at the age of fourteen years, was cast out of the French Protestant 
Church in England. Three years later he went to France where 
he was imprisoned for his preaching and then sentenced to be 
beheaded. Saved from death by a reprieve from King Louis XV, 
he was returned to prison, but after three years was released at the 
intercession of Queen Marie. He then set out upon an interna- 
tional preaching mission, his journeyings not infrequently ac- 
celerated by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. In Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and Italy he managed for eighteen years to 
stay alive and to preach the gospel of the larger faith, with only 
occasional periods of incarceration. 

During these years de Benneville was associated with a variety 
of persecuted sects, which, while holding differing theological 
opinions, were united on one point: they rejected the claims of 
ecclesiastical authority of the Catholic tradition and of the Prot- 
estant adoption. ‘There were extremists among them and their 
eccentricities frequently were employed by oppressors to charac- 
terize the groups to which they were attached. But they were 
seekers for truths to be found, they believed, not within the theo- 
logical formulations and imposed disciplines of the historic Chris- 
tian Church, but only by the soundings of the inner spirit. They 
were generally of that conviction, enduring through the Christian 
centuries, that the true church is a fellowship of free minds. 
Their spiritual forebears and their spiritual descendants are the 
non-conformists in every generation, unwilling to accept as com- 
plete and final the theological pronouncements of others, however 
protected by authority or entrenched in tradition. From the time 
of the Dominican mystics, Eckhart (1260-1327) and Tauler (1300- 
1361), the ecclesiastical authorities had been afflicted with an 
increasing number of mystics and other dissenters who found the 
organization and restrictions of the Catholic Church an en- 
cumbrance to personal religious experience and the growth of 
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Christian character. ‘The Protestant Reformation opened the way 
to a tremendous upsurge of dissent which went beyond the posi- 
tion of compromise adopted by the church of Luther. 

Dr. de Benneville was closely associated with many of these 
unorthodox groups and had much in common with them. Driven 
from their home lands numbers of these dissenters sought free- 
dom in the New World, many of them preceding de Benneville 
to Pennsylvania. Thus it was that when he arrived in Philadel- 
phia he was warmly received into a community in which were 
those to whom his Universalist convictions were not unknown. 
Indeed they were shared by many persons of many sects in the 
province. 

Among those who welcomed de Benneville in the New World 
was Christopher Sower, a Universalist Quaker. Born near Mar- 
burg, Germany, in 1693, and educated at Halle and Marburg 
universities, Sower migrated to Pennsylvania in 1724, where he 
established a printing business in Germantown, published a news- 
paper, and became one of the community’s leading citizens, Here 
in 1743 he produced the first German-language Bible printed in 
America.? Dr. de Benneville collaborated with Sower in selecting 
passages for bold face type which support the views of Restora- 
tionists and other spiritual reformers. 

Another publication of far-reaching importance to the spread 
of the Universalist faith in America was the English translation 
of The Everlasting Gospel by Paul Seigvolck. It is not known for 
a certainty that Dr. de Benneville translated this work from the 
German, but he promoted its printing and distribution. It was 
printed on Sower’s press and given wide publicity in his news- 
paper. 

Sower was also the American agent for the Berlenburg Bibel. 
This was a monumental work of translation and commentary 
produced by a group of European scholars headed by Johann 
Heinrich Haug, With several of these scholars de Benneville had 
been associated before coming to America. The interpreters drew 


(3) In 1953 The Universalist Church of America acquired a copy of the 
Sower Bible, now. in its archives. 
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upon the teachings of Jacob Boehme, Petersen,+ and other mys- 
tics, and even went back to the theological principles taught by 
Origen. ‘The product of their effort reflects the views of the Phila- 
delphian communities with their doctrine of universal restora- 
tion. ‘he work in eight volumes, completed in 1742, was roundly 
condemned by Catholic and Protestant authorities for its unor- 
thodox interpretations. It is reported, however, to have prepared 
the way for the critical study of the scriptures. 

Editor Sower gave generous publicity through his widely circu- 
lated newspaper not only to the Berlenburg Bibel but also to 
several Restorationist writings, including The Everlasting Gos- 
pel. ‘This book was the means of introducing the Universalist 
faith to Sower’s subscribers far and near. It was in South Carolina 
that Elhanan Winchester, then a Baptist minister, first came 
across this work which turned him toward the larger faith. Sub- 
sequently he became minister of a Universal Baptist congregation 
in Philadelphia. The extent of the spread of Universalist ideas 
throughout the middle and southern colonies is difficult to de- 
termine. There is, however, sufficient evidence that The Ever- 
lasting Gospel was an important link between the more general- 
ized Universalism of the Pennsylvania mystics and the organized 
church of Winchester, Murray, and Ballou which came later.® 

After about a year’s residence in Germantown, Dr. de Benne- 
ville moved to the Oley Valley, the region which is now in Berks 
County. Here for a period of fifteen years he practiced medicine, 
taught school, and bore witness to his faith in word and work. 
He was a welcome guest in the homes of the people, and filled a 
large place in their lives as friend and counselor. A generous por- 
tion of his time was devoted to ministering to the Indians, 

De Benneville married the daughter of Jean Bartolet, a Hugue- 
not pioneer in the valley, purchased land and built a spacious 
house for his growing family. A large room was set apart for 

(4) Johann Wilhelm Petersen, publisher of three volumes of The Mystery 
of the Restitution of All Things, in the first volume of which is The 
Everlasting Gospel. 

(5) Herman W. H. Hoelscher in Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, Vol. 11, p. 157 


(6) See several references to the influence of this work in The Life and 
Times of Dr. George de Benneville, by Albert Bell. 
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teaching and preaching, and here he proclaimed his gospel to 
assembled friends and neighbors. His hearers liked his simple 
language and modest ways. His sincerity of purpose and high 
ethical character gave power to his words. In 1757 he went to 
live in Philadelphia, but he never forgot the Oley friends and 
followers. ‘To the end of his life he maintained his connections 
with them by frequent visits and preaching missions. He died 
in 1793, 

A connecting link between the spiritual reformers and the 
later development of Universalism was the Ephrata Society of 
eastern Pennsylvania. ‘The Ephrata Society was a religious, Sab- 
batarian, communistic, semi-celibate order founded in 1732 by 
Johann Conrad Beissel. The members, largely drawn from the 
German Baptist Brethren, commonly called Dunkers, held to the 
belief in universal restoration. From their community the men 
of Ephrata went on preaching missions and on journeys to visit 
other Sabbath-worshipping groups, at one time traveling as far 
as New London in Connecticut. 

In the summer of 1744 members of the Ephrata Society went 
on an extended mission to eastern New Jersey —even to the 
shores of Barnegat Bay, in the region of Good Luck where the 
Potter family resided, and where Seventh Day Baptists were 
settled.7 The Potters were of Baptist and Quaker persuasion. It 
was here a quarter century later that John Murray on his immi- 
gration from England took shelter in the home of Thomas 
Potter, and in his host’s meetinghouse preached his first sermon 
in America. Murray was amazed to discover that Potter was 
already established in the faith of universal salvation.’ Dr. de 
Benneville was a friend of the Ephrata members and was a fre- 
quent visitor in their colony. Their cloistered life held no 
attraction for him, but the faith in the restoration of all men was 
a strong bond of union. 

Another group with which de Benneville found common 
ground was the Schwenkfelders. Within the diversified popula- 

(7) Unpublished manuscript by Thomas Butler, Pilgrims from Ephrata, 


Universalist Historical Society. 
(8) Murray, The Life of Reverend John Murray 
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tion of Pennsylvania the Schwenkfelders occupied a position of 
considerable historical importance. ‘These people were followers 
of Casper Schwenkfeld von Ossig (1490-1562) of an ancient and 
honored family in Silesia, Germany. Schwenkfeld gave strong 
support to the Protestant Reformation in its early years, but 
parted with Luther on the latter’s doctrines regarding the Chris- 
tian sacraments and the Bible as the only source of authority. 
In addition to the truths revealed in the scriptures Schwenk- 
feld insisted that there is an inner witness to truth, which to 
discover and to follow is salvation. Accepting all men as his 
brothers he nevertheless freely criticized and freely attacked what 
seemed to him the externalism and worldliness of the churches, 
With no intention of forming a new sect the disciples of Schwenk- 
feld were forced by persecution into a measure of separation. 
For more than a century and a half after the death of Casper 
Schwenkfeld his followers remained in Silesia and southern Ger- 
many, but in 1720 Catholic and Protestant churchmen brought 
pressure to bear upon Emperor Charles VI to destroy them. Many 
fled to Saxony, and from there, about 1731, began migrating to 
Pennsylvania. ‘They settled in Berks, Bucks and Montgomery 
Counties, later building a few houses of worship. They are said 
to have been more generally well educated than any of the other 
sects in the Penn colony. 

The Schwenkfelders were among the more radical pietists, re- 
sisting all efforts to absorb them into other sects. They remain 
today a small but distinctive group. Dr. de Benneville lived in 
close association with them, sharing many of their religious views, 
and attending them as their physician and friend, They in turn 
loved and honored him.9 

While it is difficult to determine the extent of Dr. de Benne- 
ville’s contribution to Universalism as represented in the de- 
velopment of the Universalist Church, there can be no doubt that 
his influence was a factor of importance in his own time and upon 
those who later were instrumental in carrying the gospel to widely 
scattered areas. 

At the time of his death in 1793 there were more than forty 


(9) Much of the historical material relating to the life of George de Benne- 
ville is preserved in the archives of the Schwenkfelders. 
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Universalist Societies of one kind or another. Most of them were 
in the New England region, but there were also missions, societies, 
and churches whose members held the faith, in several communi- 
ties in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The first Universalist 
church in Philadelphia, which bore the name Universal Baptist, 
was formed in 1786. Six Universalist churches in the middle colo- 
nies were represented at the Philadelphia Convention in 1790.1° 

For more than fifty years de Benneville lived and labored 
among the free-thinking people of Pennsylvania. His interest was 
in sharing his generous faith with his fellowmen, rather than in 
founding a church. Yet he and the other liberals with whom he 
lived sowed the seeds from which grew The Universalist Church 
of America. 

From eastern Pennsylvania migration turned south and west. 
Quakers and Dunkers moved to Virginia and the Carolinas, to 
Ohio, Indiana and Kansas. De Benneville and Elhanan Win- 
chester traveled together on missionary journeys as far as Vir- 
ginia. Abel Sarjent, minister of the Universalist Society in Pike 
Run, Pennsylvania, carried Universalism to Maryland, then on 
to Ohio and Indiana. Members of the Ephrata Society, prior to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, took their liberal teachings. 
across the Allegheny mountains. 

The Spiritual Reformation, focalized but not confined in 
America to the great free Province of Pennsylvania, was a distinct 
historical movement.11 It fellowshipped many minority groups 
with a variety of sectarian labels, but in the main these groups 
were united in the conviction that the Protestant Reformation 
had stopped short of the possibility of coming to its logical 
maturity. Bitterly disappointed with Luther’s capitulation to 
political powers and his return to many of the tenets and prac- 
tices of the communion he had left, they regarded themselves as 
the true reformers of the Christian religion. They sought a larger 
spiritual freedom, and a deeper personal experience in the re- 
ligious life than the Reformation afforded. In the environment 
of free inquiry provided by the Pennsylvania settlement there was 


(10) Richard Eddy, Universalism in America, Vol. 1, p. 296 
(11) Rufus Jones, The Spiritual Reformers of the 14th and 13th Centuries 
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probably a larger degree of rational thinking, a more profound 
searching, and a more vital personal spiritual inwardness than 
could have been found elsewhere on American soil. 

Many of these movements comprising the Spiritual Reformers 
have lost their identity. Their adherents were not promoters or 
organizers; their dominant interest was not building churches. 
‘They were suspicious of the encroachments of ecclesiasticism upon 
individual freedom and in the great and continuing struggle of 
American denominations for numbers and prestige they were 
left behind, None of them has become a “major’’ denomination, 
although some — the Moravians, the Schwenkfelders, the Quak- 
ers, the Mennonites, and the Universalists — have denominational] 
status. Others have been absorbed into established church bodies. 
But, whatever their fate, the principles which once gave these 
fellowships their individual distinctiveness have not been without 
influence in the shaping of American religious ideas. 

While American Universalism grew mainly from New England 
rootage, both in theology and in outward form, the religious 
values nourished among the Restorationists of the Middle Colo- 
nies have been an important factor in bringing the faith to its 
present development. When Universalists today emphasize indi- 
vidual freedom in belief, the unrestricted use of reason, religion 
as a way of living, man and his welfare as central in organized 
life, truth as the only authority, the nurture of the inner spirit, 
and the Bible as one of many forms of revelation, they are stress- 
ing principles that were central in the faith and practice of the 
Spiritual Reformers. To leave this heritage out of consideration 
is to render difficult the understanding of the Universalism of 
the present day. 
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CHAPTER II. 


UNIVERSALIST BEGINNINGS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Gloucester, Massachusetts, on Cape Ann, was a seafaring town 
in the early eighteenth century. Her ships sailed the Seven Seas, 
her sailors brought many strange things from the far places of 
the world, and foreign ships frequented her spacious harbor. 
Sometime pior to 1770 an Englishman named Gregory brought 
to Gloucester from England a book destined to change the think- 
ing of several persons, and consequently to disturb the peace of 
mind of many others, This book was a copy of Union, written in 
1759 by James Relly of London. He and his brother, John, were 
Universalists and his book was a theological treatise on universal 
salvation. Relly had been associated with George Whitefield in a 
London preaching mission but had come to theological convic- 
tions at variance with the strong Calvinistic views of the Metho- 
dist divine and about 1750 had withdrawn from this connection 
and established himself as an independent preacher of Univer- 
salism. His Union is an exposition of his theological beliefs. The 
copy brought to Gloucester came into the hands of a small group 
of persons in the First Parish Church, They began meeting to- 
gether in the home of Winthrop Sargent, reading the book and 
discussing its contents and implications. They continued in this 
Universalist fellowship and eventually were separated from the 
First Parish. 

In the autumn of 1774 these followers of Relly in Gloucester 
learned that John Murray, a Rellyan Universalist, was in Bos- 
ton.1 A committee was immediately sent to invite him to come 
to Gloucester. He came on November 3, remained for several 
days, met with the little band of his fellow-believers and preached 


(1) For a detailed account of the life of Murray read Hell’s Ramparts Fell, 
by Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 
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in the pulpit of the First Parish Church. From this simple be- 
ginning grew the first organized Universalist Church in New 
England and the oldest existing Universalist Society in America. 
Murray became its minister, 

John Murray on his first visit to Gloucester was a man of 
thirty-three years. He was born in Alton, England, in 1741, the 
year that George de Benneville came to America. He was reared 
in the Calvinistic religion, and when a young man was appointed 
a class leader by John Wesley in the Methodist Church. Sub- 
sequently he became attached to Whitefield’s Tabernacle in 
London. It was in this city that he came to know James Relly 
and became his disciple. When it became known that Murray 
had embraced the teachings of Relly he was summoned to appear 
before an inquisitional committee, and dismissed from the Taber- 
nacle. Then his wife became ill and when the expense of her 
care grew beyond his ability to pay, he was arrested for debt. 
The final tragedy of her death drove him to the decision to seek 
peace in America. 

By a series of circumstances which Murray ever afterward re- 
garded as shaped by the hand of Providence, he landed at Good 
Luck, on Barnegat Bay, New Jersey. There he met ‘Thomas Pot- 
ter, a Universalist, and was entertained in his home. —Thomas 
Potter had never learned to read, but he possessed a highly in- 
telligent and inquiring mind. Having the Bible read to him, he 
had been convinced that its message was of the final victory of 
good over all other forces, and that the process of salvation would 
claim all mankind. Between him and Murray began a mutual 
admiration and friendship that endured through the years. Their 
meeting was a turning point in John Murray’s life, for Potter 
persuaded him that he must preach the Gospel of Universalism 
in the New World, Potter had built a meetinghouse on his farm 
and in it on September 30, 1770, Murray preached his first sermon 
in America. His message was probably not wholly unfamiliar to 
his hearers, because there were at that time Universal Baptists 
in this section of the state and other adherents to the Universalist 
faith. ‘The teaching monks from the Ephrata Society in Pennsyl- 
vania frequently journeyed through the New Jersey communities 
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with their message of universal restoration and the Potter meet- 
inghouse was open to them. Murray’s preaching here was of 
special significance in his own life, for his declared intention in 
leaving England had been to withdraw from the world. When 
Thomas Potter convinced him that his duty lay in the opposite 
direction, that of preaching the gospel of Universalism, Murray 
assented, and for thirty-five years his life was committed to labors 
as missionary, preacher and pastor. 

Murray found many churches open to him and people eager 
to hear his message. He preached in New York City and Phila- 
delphia; in communities in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
Connecticut; and in the towns of Boston, Newburyport and Ports- 
mouth before his final settlement in Gloucester. The records 
leave no doubt about his popularity, both in the pulpit and with 
his rapidly gathered coterie of friends and followers. The cordial- 
ity with which he was received was indicative of the growing 
acceptance of religious views at variance with orthodoxy, It is 
also possible that Murray had retained a sufficient residium of 
his inherited Calvinism so as to render his preaching not too 
unfamiliar to orthodox ears. 

Probably the thought of founding a new church or of settling 
down to minister to a parish did not enter his mind. In Glouces- 
ter, however, a unique situation confronted him. Universalism 
was in the initial stages of organization, involving many of the 
most prominent persons in the community. On his second visit 
he was won to the decision to make Gloucester his home. The 
fellowship grew, and with growth came opposition. The meet- 
inghouse of the First Parish was soon closed to Murray and his 
band. Their troubles had begun. Mobs assailed their meeting 
place, Murray was charged with vagrancy, accused of spying in 
the employ of the British, and branded in every respect a dan- 
gerous character. Patriotic zeal and Christian self-righteousness 
combined forces in an effort to destroy him. Both the town’s 
Committee of Safety and the Town Meeting ordered him to 
leave the community. Murray stayed, Neither he nor his congre- 
gation was intimidated. 

Persons with imputative tendencies rarely learn the plain lesson 
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of history —that persecution strengthens the solidarity of the 
persecuted. On January 1, 1779, the Gloucester Universalists, 
thirty women and thirty-one men, signed Articles of Association, 
creating the Independent Church of Christ.2 They dedicated 
their new church edifice on Christmas Day, 1780. John Murray 
remained their pastor until 1793 when he moved to Boston to 
serve a new Universalist Society in that city. Except for a period 
of eight months’ service as army chaplain, a post to which he 
was appointed by General Washington, and his frequent and 
sometimes prolonged missionary journeys, Murray made his 
home in Gloucester for nearly twenty years, building a strong 
congregation, serving the community and winning acceptance 
among those who formerly had opposed him. He and Judith 
Sargent Stevens, widowed daughter of Winthrop Sargent, were 
married in October, 1788. Judith Sargent was a member of the 
fellowship which had studied Relly’s book, and was a charter 
member of the Gloucester Universalist Church. 

An event of considerable importance, not only to the Univer- 
salist congregation but also to all who value religious liberty, 
took place during the formative years of the Gloucester church. 
When the Universalists were separated from the First Parish, they 
declined to pay for its maintenance on the grounds that they now 
had a church of their own to support. The people of the First 
Parish, however, insisted that the assessment be paid, and to 
satisfy their claim they seized and sold at auction private proper- 
ties of three Universalist families. There followed a long legal 
battle, one of the most turbulent in the annals of Massachusetts 
courts. ‘The Universalists claimed exemption by virtue of the 
Colonial Bill of Rights, and the First Parish stressed the terri- 
torial principle of taxation for church support.8 ‘The case came 
to court in 1783 and was continued in litigation and appeal until 
1786 when the verdict sustained the claim of the Universalists. 
(2) In 1792 the Society was incorporated as the Independent Christian 

Church in Gloucester, the name it now bears. 
(3) Religious liberty was established by the Bill of Rights of the new Con- 
stitution as drawn in 1781. In 1784 Massachusetts voted to accept the 


Federal Constitution, but for nearly another fifty years, or until 1833, 
Congregational ministers in the state were paid from town taxes. 
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They were henceforth free from obligation to support a church 
whose teachings they could not accept. It was a victory not only 
for the local church, but also for all independent churches which 
might in the future be formed in the Commonwealth. 

Another legal struggle centered in Murray’s ministerial status. 
Murray’s enemies charged him with illegally performing marriage 
services, Claiming that he was not an ordained minister. Judg- 
ment was secured in a test case, and a fine of 50 pounds was 
imposed by the Supreme Judicial Court. With the prospect of 
other suits being brought for the several marriages he had sol- 
emnized Murray made a quick decision to visit England. He was 
away during the first six months of 1788, returning to Gloucester 
only after the Massachusetts legislature had reversed the decision 
of the court. In order to avoid further controversy, Murray was 
re-ordained by the congregation on Christmas day 1788. 

The name of John Murray remains inseparable from the be- 
ginnings of the Universalist denomination. It is the name most 
commonly associated not only with the organized church, but 
also with the doctrine of universal salvation which gave to Uni- 
versalists their denominational distinction, He was not the first 
in America to teach Universalist principles. He was more ag: 
gressive, possessed more missionary zeal, travelled more, and 
preached sermons in more places than any of his compeers, there- 
fore becoming better known than they. To a considerable degree 
the way had already been prepared for him and his message. 
The hard soil of orthodoxy had been broken and seeds of inde- 
pendent thinking had been sown. Heresy and rebellion were not 
unknown in New England. 

By the year 1773 when Murray first appeared before a Boston 
audience many changes had come to the New England area. 
The leaven of religious and political freedom had been at work. 
From the time of the first settlement in the Bay Colony the 
Congregational churches had constituted the established church; 
all others were held to be dissenters. ‘The established church in 
each community was supported by taxes levied on all inhabitants 
and collection was enforced by the civil authorities. The clergy 
with their self-imposed mission to “rebuild’’ God’s true church 
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could afford no concession to democratic notions, religious or 
political. Those who would not or could not conform to the tenets 
of Calvinism as interpreted and practiced by the Puritan leaders 
were either disciplined or banished by the courts, or else sought 
refuge in the less uncongenial atmosphere of other regions. In 
such circumstances it was inevitable that unrest and rebellion 
should develop. The subsequent “flowering of New England” 
bears testimony to the unsuccessful attempt to confine man’s re- 
flective and expressional life to the narrow paths of orthodoxy. 

At the time Murray elected to remain with the Universalists 
of Cape Ann the standing order had lost a measure of its former 
power. The new Massachusetts Charter (1691) providing for 
liberty of conscience for all Protestants had shattered the early 
claims of Puritan sovereignty, making a breach in the walls 
which had protected the citadel of Calvinistic faith and order 
against alien invasion. The Half-way Covenant (1657) adopted 
in the last half of the eighteenth century by many of the Congre- 
gational churches as a concession to the “unregenerate” had 
weakened the firm hold hitherto exercised upon the public mind. 
This provision for ‘‘associate members’ was a formal recognition 
of a class of persons previously regarded as outsiders, thereby dull- 
ing the sharp distinction between saints and sinners. The Ed- 
wards-Whitefield revivals, called the Great Awakening, which 
began about 1735, had swept over the colonies, their recurring 
waves of emotional conversion subsiding only a decade before 
Murray was cast upon the shores of Barnegat Bay. One of the 
by-products of the Great Awakening was the cleavage of New 
England Congregationalism and the consequent loss of the unity 
in faith and action which had prevailed. The division came 
between ministers and congregations on the one hand who sup- 
ported the revivals, and the more stable forma] adherents of the 
church who opposed them as foreign to the divinely-established 
order. Another effect of the revivals was to sharpen theological 
differences and to release latent feelings of disaffection toward 
the dominant ecclesiastical body. New theological parties came 
into being and denominationalism entered the field, each group 
with its peculiar theological emphasis and church polity. 
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In the conflict between the Puritan mind and the freer ways 
of thinking, liberal convictions frequently came to the surface, 
and when openly proclaimed were stoutly resisted. One of the 
most striking figures in the early days of Massachusetts was Sir 
Henry Vane who was elected governor in 1636, eight months 
after his arrival from England. Vane was a scholar and a liberal, 
a champion of the free conscience, and in theology a believer in 
universal salvation. His heretical religious views, his defense of 
the Quakers, and his friendship with Roger Williams cost him 
his re-election to the governorship which went to John Winthrop. 
Vane returned to England, became prominent in Cromwell's 
Commonwealth, and in consequence of a change in political 
fortune, was beheaded. He left a considerable body of theological 
writings in support of Universalism. 

In the same year that Vane was made governor of Massachu- 
setts, Samuel Gorton arrived from England. Driven from Boston 
because of his radical religious views and from Plymouth because 
of his political radicalism, he went to Rhode Island where he 
founded a settlement which eventually was merged with the 
Roger Williams enterprise. Gorton’s radical ideas included re- 
jection of the Calvinistic heaven and hell, and belief in the final 
harmony of all beings with God. He held that the only heaven 
and hell are within man. An independent thinker, he wrote much 
in poetry and prose, setting forth a vigorous body of doctrines 
marking him one of the earliest defenders of Christian Univer- 
salism in America. 

Then there was Joseph Gatchell of Marblehead, who in 1684 
by order of the Suffolk County Court was pilloried and had his 
tongue pierced with a hot iron as a penalty for declaring that 
“all men should be saved.” 

Among the preachers in Boston during the latter part of the 
Colonial period who were outspoken in their liberal views spe- 
cial mention should be made of Jonathan Mayhew, minister of 
the West Church, and Charles Chauncy, minister of the First 
Church. These men did not hold identical theological views but 
they both came to Universalist and Unitarian conclusions with 
somewhat different emphases. It is not inaccurate to say that 
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Chauncy was a pronounced Universalist with Unitarian convic- 

tions, and Mayhew a pronounced Unitarian with Universalist 

convictions. Both were scholars, independent of mind and stout 
of heart, who while they remained within the fellowship of the 

Congregational Church, helped break ground for the building of 

the liberal churches of New England. 

Here and there, unknown to one another, were clergymen in 
well established pastorates who had read and thought themselves 
out of partialistic theories about salvation and into the Univer- 
salist position. This was especially true of the Episcopalians. 
They had brought with them from England the belief in final 
complete redemption which had long existed within the Mother 
Church. Richard Clarke in South Carolina, Robert Yancey in 
Virginia, Jacob Duché in Philadelphia, and John Tyler in Con- 
necticut, all Episcopalian rectors, are credited with teaching 
Universalism prior to the American Revolution. 

There appears to have been wide-spread interest in the Uni- 
versalist gospel, judging from the readiness with which crowds 
were drawn to hear the expounders of the faith.4 Whatever 
efforts were made toward establishing churches met with limited 
response. Following the founding of the church in Gloucester 
scarcely more than one new church a year came into being in the 
next twenty-five year period. At the end of the century twenty 
ministers were reported within the New England area; nine in 
Massachusetts, four in New Hampshire, three in Connecticut, 
three in Vermont, and one in Maine. At this time several minis- 
ters were serving more than one congregation, indicating that 
there were churches in excess of twenty scattered over the five 
states. 

(4) When in the summer of 1776 Murray visited Philadelphia he arranged 
for the printing of a hymn book by James and John Relly and offered 
it for sale. The number of subscribers and their locations are indicative 
of the extent of Universalist interest at that period. Four hundred and 
sixty-eight copies were sold to two hundred and twenty-three sub- 
scribers living in the following places: New Jersey, five towns — Bar- 
negat, Allentown, Burlington, Cranberry, Imlay Town; Connecticut, five 
towns — Norwich, New London, Guilford, Killingsworth, Pomfret; Mas- 
sachusetts, three towns— Gloucester, Boston, Roxbury; Rhode Island, 


three towns — Providence, East Greenwich, Newport; New York, three 
towns — New Rochelle, New York City, Kingsbridge. 
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Reasons for the slow growth are quite obvious when it is re- 
membered that the early preachers of Universalist doctrines did 
not envision the possibility or the need of a vehicle for their 
faith. Their interest was not in organization but in the Univer- 
-salist interpretation of the Christian religion. This view was 
undoubtedly shared by the greater number of persons who as- 
sembled to hear the expounders of the gospel of universal salva- 
tion, They were already members of churches, or found no 
church to their liking. Curiosity and the excitement of “hearing 
some new thing” probably accounted for a rather large proportion 
of the crowds that came to listen and went their way. That some 
“who came to scoff, remained to pray” is probably true. At any 
rate much seed was sown on ground subsequently neglected, and 
the slow laborious work of intensive husbandry necessary to de- 
nominational growth was postponed to another day. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EXTENSION OF 
DAE FALE 


At the end of the American Revolution, churches, along with 
all other institutions, found it necessary to make adjustments to 
vastly changed conditions. With independence had come new 
freedoms and correspondingly grave responsibilities. It was a 
time for fresh beginnings. The people of America had come of 
legal age. 

Churches planted in the Colonies by missionaries sent from 
abroad, or dependent upon parent bodies in Europe for leader- 
ship and for funds, began gathering their scattered strength and 
organizing on a national basis. New denominations came into 
being, with officials responsible for extending their respective 
faiths into the widening areas of theological and geographical 
frontiers. Denominational lines were tightly drawn and differ- 
ences were sharpened in the great free enterprise of soul salva- 
tion. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the great home 
missions program of the churches, which was largely to determine 
the forms of American Protestantism, was in operation, The im- 
migration of large numbers of Presbyterians, Baptists, Anglicans, 
and those of other churches from abroad swelled the ranks of 
the denominations in America. People from the eastern sea- 
board states were moving west, taking with them their all, 
including their religious convictions and denominational pref- 
erences. The circuit riders were on hand; mounting their steeds, 
and with Bible and little else in their saddle bags, they headed 
for the frontier, each bent on staking his gospel claim before 
competing brethren arrived. 

The Universalists got a late start, and possessed meager equip- 
ment for the competitive struggle. While many of the other 
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missionaries had the prestige and financial backing of strong de- 
nominational forces at home and from abroad, the Universalist 
preachers had little besides their faith to support them. Perhaps 
their greatest disadvantage in the unequal struggle was their 
rejection of the revival methods, the tool employed most suc: 
cessfully by the orthodox. They were brave stalwart men; they 
had to be to endure the opposition and calumny encountered. 
While the representatives of other churches often found common 
cause in their evangelizing efforts, and enjoyed a degree of mutual 
respect and fellowship, the Universalists were regarded as un- 
Christian and an altogether evil influence. They were classed 
with Deists, unbelievers, atheists, gamblers, drunkards and horse 
thieves. 

In spite of tremendous handicaps they made progress in 
spreading their gospel. From the smal] bands in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey the faith was carried south and west. In the 
first years of the 1800’s Universalism had reached communities in 
the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, and Kentucky, and westward 
into Ohio and Indiana, Before the middle of the century there 
were preaching centers and a few societies scattered over the 
regions of Alabama, Tennessee, Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Michigan 
and Minnesota, and in the Province of Quebec. The penetra- 
tion of Kansas, Colorado, and the territories of Idaho and Wash- 
ington came only during the last half of the century. From 
Massachusetts the gospel was carried into northern New England 
and to New York state, as well as to regions farther west. 

The struggle of Universalism to gain a foothold in New York 
state is an exciting chapter in American church history.1 Here, 
as elsewhere, the influence of revivalism had to be met with a 
more reasonable appeal to the scriptures, and character defama- 
tion overcome by the example of integrity. The first Universalist 
Society in New York City was formed in 1796 and not long after 
this date itinerant preachers traveling through the interior of 
the state found a number of scattered Universalists. One of these 
ministers gathered a congregation in Hartwell, Oswego County, 


(1) See The Burned Over District, Whitney R. Cross, Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York, 1950 
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which was organized into a society, the first in the state to become 
established west of New York City. Nathaniel Stacy and Stephen 
R. Smith are the names most prominently associated with early 
Universalism in this state. These men, under the most untoward 
conditions, planted firmly the banner of Universalism in central 
and western New York. Perhaps their experiences were not 
unique among the Universalist pioneers who beat a pathway for 
their faith through the theological wilderness of the American 
frontiers, More is known about Smith and Stacy than is known 
about many others because there are written records of their lives 
and labors.? 
Among the early missionaries were Abel Sarjent in Maryland, 
Ohio and Indiana; Timothy Bigelow in Ohio; J. C. Burrus in 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi; “Father” Clayton in 
South Carolina and other areas of the South; Joab Young in New 
Hampshire and Vermont; William Farewell in Vermont; and 
many other ministers who without denominational support or 
authorized commission, beyond the sanction of ordination, be- 
came ambassadors of the Universalist gospel. And not only the 
traveling preachers, but also lay persons are to be counted as 
missionaries. Many of them, when they moved into new com- 
munities, endured the disfavor and rejection of their orthodox 
neighbors in order to maintain their denominational identity. 
Quillen Hamilton Shinn was the most important missionary of 
Universalism in recent generations.2 Upon graduation from the 
Canton Theological School in 1870 he entered upon a pastoral 
career, serving churches in New England for the next twenty 
years. He then went to Omaha, Nebraska, and there in his last 
settled pastorate founded a Universalist church. From 1891 to 
the end of his life in 1907 Dr. Shinn was engaged in missionary 
work, traveling the length and breadth of the land. Throughout 
the country he drew people together in halls, or groves, or homes, 
(2) Memoirs of the Life of Nathaniel Stacy, an autobiography, 1850, Uni- 
versalist Historical Library 
Memoirs of Reverend Stephen R. Smith, by Thomas J. Sawyer, 1852, 
Universalist Historical Library 

._(3) For a full account of the life and work of Quillen Hamilton Shinn see 


Faith With Power by William H. McGlauflin, 1912, Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 
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to hear the good news of his faith. To some of these centers he 
returned year after year, hopeful that the seed sown would some- 
how take root and become churches. In some communities 
churches were organized; some of them have survived. On the 
whole, however, his work was of an extensive rather than an 
intensive nature, bringing his message to thousands, many of 
whom had never heard of the Universalist religion, and making 
friends for the faith he ably and enthusiastically proclaimed. 

Methods of church extension have greatly changed since the 
days of Dr. Shinn and the mission for which he was fitted, and 
to which he was utterly devoted. Perhaps his way of operation 
was outmoded even while he was pursuing it. But he believed 
that Universalism in order to grow must be taken to the people 
and in this conviction he dedicated and employed his full powers. 

Universalism secured a foothold in America under the most 
unfavorable circumstances and grew under tremendous disad- 
vantages. Along with a large number of other small sectarian 
groups trying to establish themselves, they were overshadowed 
by the large Protestant denominations already solidly grounded 
in American life. In the competitive struggle of the pioneer 
period, the Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and the Presby- 
terians were best equipped. They had money, ministers, and 
prestige; they had strong bases abroad, missionary societies, and 
schools for the training of ministers in frontier work, During the 
Colonial period these denominations had been greatly favored 
by tax laws, and given other unshared privileges. The smaller 
sects had no status abroad, no parents to advise them or to send 
them money, and no missionaries from across the sea to strengthen 
the work of their hands. The Universalists are among the few 
small religious groups that were able to survive under these 
limiting circumstances. 

Many Universalist mission churches were planted in small vil- 
lages in all parts of the country with scant consideration given to 
the prospect for survival. They were often little more than fel- 
lowship groups, gathered under the winning influence of mis- 
sionary preachers or started by some resident person or family of 
Universalist persuasion. Some of these groups erected meeting 
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houses and settled pastors; others assembled only when a visiting 
preacher came by. Few were able to maintain themselves beyond 
the life span of the founders or for a generation thereafter. | 

At the time when churches were being built at New England 
crossroads, in the cornfields of the Midwest, and in the cotton 
fields of the South, no one could foresee the population shift to 
industrial centers which was to take place as a result of the Amer- 
ican factory system. A large proportion of the parishes estab- 
lished in small communities in the last century were decimated or 
destroyed by this exodus to the cities, Usually there was not a 
sufficient number of families of independent mind left to keep 
alive an unorthodox church. Not a small portion of the church 
extension resources of the denomination has gone into missionary 
efforts that show no tangible results. 

Universalists have passed through periods of expansion, and 
other periods of contraction; growth has been uneven, and ex- 
tension activity spasmodic. Seventy years ago Universalists were 
represented as the sixth denomination in size in the United 
States.4 Figures at other times have indicated more church prop- 
erties and more members than exist today. But many such es- 
timates are misleading; they represent elementary strength which 
had small organized means for progress or survival. A more 
realistic accounting today places the number of adult persons 
holding legal membership in Universalist churches at 73,194.5 
The large number of persons in America and elsewhere who were 
at some time identified with a Universalist church, or are the 
remnants of the membership in churches now closed but who 
now live in communities where there is no church of their faith 
is impossible to determine. In the extension of the Universalist 
faith a factor of more than passing note was the gradual shrinking 
of the theological differences among the Protestant denomina- 
tions. Churches became less explicit in their doctrinal pronounce- 
ments and tempered their teachings to the winds of a changing 
intellectual climate, Furthermore, there has been a tendency on 
the part of some Universalists to minimize the distinctive features 


(4) William Frost Crispin, Universalism and Problems of the Universalist 
Church, 1888, p. 304 
(5) Handbook of Denominations in the United States, 1957 
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of their religion. 

Under these circumstances the differences between Univer- 
salist and non-Universalist positions were less sharply defined 
_than formerly. The incentive to extension began to wane as the 
Universalist message lost its uniqueness. The salt of the old 
Gospel lost its savor. 

The birth of a fresh missionary zeal waits upon the appre- 
hension of the Universalism inherent in the world of today. To 
bring this religion to bear upon the forces and conditions that 
threaten and destroy human values is to bring to life the modern 
gospel of universal salvation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 


The Universalist Church of America evolved through a long 
process of mutation and experimentation, due to internal changes 
of policy and to the outside forces which play upon all institu- 
tions. 

Beginning with only a gospel and with no instrument for its 
propagation, anything resembling a denomination took form 
slowly. ‘The early ministers of Universalism were circuit riding 
preachers. Even those settled in pastorates divided their time 
between performing local duties and visiting communities where 
there was a preaching station or the promise of creating one. 
Many of those stations failed to grow beyond an occasional meet- 
ing in town hall or home or they died out altogether; others de- 
veloped into substantial parishes. 

The people who identified themselves with the Universalist 
movement were, on the whole, extremely individualistic. ‘They 
had come out of other churches that were not to their liking, and 
were reluctant to commit themselves to any form of organization. 
They were suspicious of denominationalism, centralization, reg- 
imentation, and “popery.” Even the term “church” was little 
favored. They preferred to call the local congregation a “‘society”’ 
or a “parish”; even after a church was formed a sort of half-way 
membership was provided for those who declined to come all the 
way into the fellowship. 

As new societies came into being and as communication in- 
creased among neighboring groups, area meetings or associations, 
as they came to be called, became a means of fellowship and 
mutual encouragement. As they grew the Associations took on 
legislative and disciplinary functions, but without reference to 
the acts of other Associations. The first Association of this kind, 
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in New England in 1778, was that of the churches of Richmond 
and Jaffrey, New Hampshire, and Warwick, Massachusetts, united 
by Caleb Rich into a General Society, and empowering itself 
to issue preaching licenses and to ordain ministers. 

On September 14, 1785, a convention was held in Oxford, 
Massachusetts, at which six churches in Massachusetts and one 
in Rhode Island were represented. A Charter of Compact was 
adopted, and it was agreed that conventions should be held an- 
nually and that between these meetings the Societies should keep 
in correspondence with one another. The number of annual 
meetings held by this convention is uncertain, but in 1793 and 
from then on for a period of nearly a hundred years this conven- 
tion continued to meet annually, This body, usually known as 
the New England Convention, in 1804 changed its name to The 
General Convention of Universalists in the New England States 
and others.1 Again in 1833 the name was changed to The United 
States Convention of Universalists.2 It was this organization 
which in 1866 was chartered under the laws of the state of New 
York as the Universalist General Convention, with a constitution 
defining its powers and designed to bring into a unified pattern 
the hitherto loosely related agencies of the denomination. At the 
meeting in 1889 it was decided that a biennial convention should 
be held. 

Operating simultaneously with the New England Convention 
was the Philadelphia Convention. The first assembly was in 
1790. The time had come, the leaders in this community believed, 
when Universalism should be incorporated into a well-ordered 
denomination. Every known Society received an invitation to 
send delegates to consider the desirability of creating “‘one uni- 
form mode of Divine worship, one method of ordaining suitable 
persons to the ministry, one consistent way of administering the 
Lord’s Supper, and whatever else may seem desirable when the 
convention meets.” Fifteen days of deliberation were required 
for their agenda. In addition to the Philadelphia delegates there 
were representatives from six New Jersey churches and one from 
Virginia. John Murray was the only delegate from New England, 


(1) The Memoirs of the Life of Nathaniel Stacy, 1850, p. 105 
(2) The Universalist Companion (Register) 1842, p. 45 
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Articles of Faith and a Plan of Church Government were adopted, 
together with a batch of good resolutions. As to regulating forms 
of worship and the communion service, these matters, after how 
much debate is not known, were left to private judgment. This 
convention after holding twenty annual sessions was discon- 
tinued. 

Meanwhile the Associations were increasing in numbers and 
assuming added responsibilities. ‘The Eastern Association was 
formed in the district of Maine in 1799, followed by the North- 
ern Association comprising Societies in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and part of New York, the Western Association in New 
York state, and the Southern Association including the Rhode 
Island and Connecticut parishes. With the increase in popula- 
tion and with a growing number of Societies each of these units 
divided, and new ones were added. With little communication 
between Associations and with no uniform pattern in their busi- 
ness procedures much confusion arose, especially in standards 
of ordination and the granting of ministerial licenses. 

It was becoming evident that there was need for bringing the 
detached and independent Associations into some sort of cor- 
porate form. The American political structure of separate but 
federated states seemed to be the natural pattern for the denom- 
ination. New York in 1825 formed a State Convention, but it 
was not until twenty years later that all the Associations within 
the state were persuaded to surrender their legislative powers. 
In 1828 the Maine Universalist Convention was formed out of 
five Associations, and a decade later there were a dozen State 
Conventions.3 Some of the regional Associations continued, but 
(3) State Conventions — Dates of Organization: . 

New York, 1825; Ohio, 1826; North Carolina, 1827; Maine, 1828; South 
Carolina, 1830; Connecticut, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 1832; Ver- 
mont, 1833; Massachusetts, 1834; Virginia, 1835; [linois, Indiana, 1837; 
Georgia, Rhode Island, 1838; Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 1843; New Jer- 
sey, 1845; Wisconsin, 1848; Alabama, 1858; Mississippi, 1859; California, 
Minnesota, 1860; Missouri, West Virginia, 1868; Kansas, 1869; Oregon, 
1874; Ontario, Province of Quebec, 1877; Texas, 1891; Florida, 1897; 
Arkansas, 1899. 4 ’ 

These dates, with the exception of the last three listed in various issues 
of The Universalist Register, are taken from Eddy’s Universalism in 
America, Vol. II, 1886, pp. 365-407. There is not complete agreement 


between Eddy’s dates and those recorded in some later issues of The 
Universalist Register. 
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gradually they transferred their legislative and executive powers 
to the larger body, and became agencies for bringing together 
members of local parishes for preaching meetings, fellowship, and 
mutual encouragement. 

Attempts were made with more or less success to form a con- 
federate body embracing several states. The most notable of 
these experiments resulted in 1860 in the Northwestern Con- 
ference which united the churches of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. This conference has a 
record of marked progress in creating new churches and in 
strengthening the general work of the denomination; it was dis- 
solved in 1870. The Mid-West Conference formed in 1950 has 
nearly the same geographical pattern as that of the earlier North- 
western Conference. 

The State Conventions developed into autonomous ecclesiastical 
bodies, each adopting methods of operation independent of the 
others, raised their own missionary funds, issued preaching lh- 
censes, and ordained ministers as they pleased. As the State Con- 
ventions grew in strength and in self-sufficiency they insisted on 
states’ rights, became jealous of their individual sovereignties, and 
resisted efforts to bring them into any single denominational or- 
ganization. 

The need became more and more evident that the State Con- 
ventions should not only consolidate their strength, but should 
create a larger degree of unity by becoming subordinate to the 
Universalist General Convention. In 1860 a committee was ap- 
pointed by the General Convention to make a study of the re- 
lations between the several State Conventions and the General 
Convention and to make recommendations. Four years later the 
report was made, and a constitution was drawn and submitted 
to the State Conventions for action, On the basis of their action 
the Universalist General Convention became the official govern- 
ing body, and was incorporated under the laws of the state of 
New York. Now for the first time the Universalists of America 
had an instrument which could exercise as much power as dele- 
gates, local congregations, and ministers were willing to grant. 

The State Conventions are still in theory autonomous bodies 
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with their own constitutions, officers, funds, superintendents, and 
unresolved problems, but when they operate at their democratic 
best they are independent of neither the parent body nor of other 
State Conventions. Some of them continue to grant licenses and 
to ordain ministers but they do so within the control of the 
Central Fellowship Committee of the denomination. 

In 1942 the name of the Universalist General Convention was 
changed to The Universalist Church of America. A system of 
General Superintendency was adopted in 1898.4 The General 
Superintendent, elected by the trustees of The Universalist Church 
of America, is the executive officer of the denomination. He has 
special responsibility for churches in areas where there are no 
state conventions, and for coordinating the work of state and 
regional areas. 

The legislative body of the Church is the General Assembly, 
convening biennially, and is composed of delegates from parishes, 
all ordained ministers in fellowship, the officers of ‘The Univer- 
salist Church of America and of the State Conventions, and all 
former Presidents of ‘The Universalist Church of America. Be- 
tween assemblies the affairs of the church are the responsibility 
of the officers and a rotating board of ten trustees employing a 
General Superintendent and a staff of department executives. 
The office of The Universalist Church of America is currently at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 

The Universalist denomination is congregational in form of 
government. Many changes in forms of administration and modes 
of operation have taken place through the years, but the fun- 
damental principle of freedom has been maintained. Organi- 
zation begins with the local church as a self-governing unit. 
Churches within a state may join in creating a State Convention; 
several State Conventions, may, if they will to do so, combine 
(4) General Superintendents: 

Isaac M. Atwood 1898-1907 
William H. McGlauflin 1907-1916 
John Smith Lowe 1917-1928 
Roger F. Etz 1930-1938 

Robert Cummins 1938-1953 


Brainard F. Gibbons 1953-1956 
Philip R. Giles 1957- 
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to form a regional federation; but all of these, together with the 
auxiliary organizations, constitute The Universalist Church of 
America. 

The denomination has been built upon shifting sands of or- 
~ ganization and administration, its policies transient and _ its 
programs inconstant. A perusal of the official records of past as- 
semblies shows that changing the by-laws has claimed a dispro- 
portionate amount of the time and attention of the delegates. 
Projects voted by delegates frequently have not received sufficient 
financial or promotional support to make them effective. Pro- 
grams have languished for want of adequate staff to carry them 
on, 

In an attempt to overcome these inadequacies the General 
Assembly in 1947 recommended “that the Trustees appoint a com- 
mittee to study the present organization of The Universalist 
Church of America and to propose such changes in organization 
as may lead to its more efficient operation.” ‘The committee was 
appointed, and after four years of deliberation during which the 
varied structural patterns of the past were surveyed, and the 
leaders in many areas of denominational activity were consulted, 
the General Assembly in 1951 was presented with a plan of or- 
ganization which was adopted. The form was not altogether 
new; the Association of Universalist Women had followed it for 
ten years, and during the past biennium The Universalist Church 
of America’s Board of Trustees had used it on an experimental 
basis and found it satisfactory. 

The reorganization provided for eight departments of the 
Church, each headed by a trustee elected with specific responsi- 
bility for an area of work. These departments are: Business Ad- 
ministration, Church Extension, Education, Ministry, Public 
Relations, Publications, Service Projects, and Survey and Evalua- 
tion. Of these the departments of Education, Public Relations and 
Publications are now merged with corresponding departments of 
the American Unitarian Association within the Council of Lib- 
eral Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) , Inc. The Universalist 
Church of America now carries on with many of its functions 
performed by unpaid department heads and their respective 
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boards, thereby enlisting many competent persons for voluntary 
services. 

The independent-mindedness of Universalists, while conducive 
to a variety of opinion appropriate in a free religious fellowship, 
has been throughout the history of the denomination a serious 
handicap to united action. Effective organization has been 
passively resisted. Two groups have been present from the be- 
ginning, including both laity and clergy; on the one hand those 
who have worked for a strong denomination as an instrument 
for the conservation and the promotion of the faith; and on the 
other hand those who have stressed independence, have been 
wary of centralization and fearful of autocracy. From the view- 
point of denominationalism extreme individualism has been a 
serious defect, 

There are signs of improvement. The people in the parishes 
are more aware of and responsive to denominational needs, and 
more inclined to face problems of the denomination than for- 
merly. Possibly the greatest need is not in the areas of organiza- 
tion or finance, but in the realm of conviction, commitment, and 
consecration relating Universalists to the religion of which the 
Church is at its best a clumsy conveyance. 
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CHAPTER V. 


UNIVERSALIST THEOLOGY 


No record can describe an institution without reference to the 
ideas which brought it into being. This is especially true of the 
Universalist Church, because the faith, not the institution, has 
been and continues to be paramount. 

Within the Jewish-Christian theological structure American 
Universalism emerged mainly from two immediate sources: first, 
the radical German Pietists and other Spiritual Reformers from 
Continental Europe who settled in America chiefly in the Middle 
Colonies; and second, the theological movement which arose in 
England under the leadership of James Relly and was brought to 
the New World by John Murray. 

The first of these strains, within which Dr. George de Benne- 
ville is a key figure, is identified in individuals, ideas, and move- 
ments giving emphasis to the primacy of persons, their intrinsic 
worth, their freedoms, and their possible high destiny. ‘This 
humanistic strain has had its witness in every period of religious 
history, sometimes raised to the level of prophetic expression, even 
of fanaticism. It is an attitude in contrast to the more common 
emphasis upon institutions, conformity to inherited patterns of 
belief, and the low estimate placed upon man by traditional 
theology, 

The doctrine taught by James Relly was a thorough Chris- 
tology, in which all theology came to focus in Christ the Re- 
deemer. The Calvinistic idea of the fall of man and the con- 
sequent inheritance of sin by all men since Adam was accepted 
with its full implications. The soul entering this world with the 
burden of sin must be relieved of this encumbrance or else suffer 
the consequence in hell. Calvinistic theology proclaimed that 
Christ by his atoning death freed some souls from this plight; 
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Relly taught that the death of Christ freed all. He accepted the 
prevailing theology that man had inherited the sins of Adam, 
and was therefore lost to God. As Adam was the mystical head of 
the race so Christ was completely identified with man, redeeming 
all from sin through his atoning death. This was universal re- 
demption and gave to Universalism its name. This, briefly, is 
the theology set forth in Relly’s Union, the book brought to 
Gloucester and accepted by the group there as the basis for Uni- 
versalism. With variations it was the prevailing theology of the 
strain of the faith which was organized into a church. Murray 
never departed far from it, and was quite impatient with others 
who insisted upon any deviation from Rellyan orthodoxy, Those 
ministers who agreed with him made up a small resolute band 
who regarded themselves as defenders of the faith, resisting any 
deviation from the familiar pattern of thought. This attitude 
frequently recurs in the history of the denomination. 

Proof for the Universalist interpretation of Christianity was 
sought for and found in the Bible. Universalist preachers, like 
other Christian preachers of the time, knew their Bible and ac- 
cepted it as the unquestioned word of God. They knew where 
to find the passages supporting their particular beliefs, and they 
acquired great skill in dealing exegetically with passages which 
seemed to give comfort to opposing views. 

The necessity for defending the Universalist position against 
the attacks made upon it brought forth able defenders of the 
faith, and gradually a sound, coherent theology was developed 
worthy of a respected place in the body of Christian formula- 
tions.1 Less emphasis came to be placed upon the sacrificial death 
as a supernatural means of reconciling God to man. On the 
other hand was the greater stress upon the character of God as 
a guarantee of total salvation. A God infinite in love, power, and 
wisdom, would, because he possessed these attributes, finally 
bring all souls into harmony with himself. 

Hosea Ballou, in 1805, published his A Treatise on Atonement. 

(1) Among those who made notable contributions to Universalist systematic 

theology were Elhanan Winchester, Joseph Huntington, Thomas Dod- 


son, Hosea Ballou, Hosea Ballou II, Thomas B. Thayer, J. W. Hanson, 
Orello Cone, J. Smith Dodge, Otis A. Skinner, I. D. Williamson, 
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This book proved to be pivotal in Universalist theology. Ballou 
not only clarified much of the developing opinion of the time, 
but anticipated the course Universalist thinking was to take for 
the next hundred years. This was the first book published in 
America setting forth the Unitarian theological position, held at 
that time not only by many Universalists but also by a consider- 
able number of the clergy in the Congregational and other 
churches. 

Ballou logically and clearly exposed the contradictions in- 
herent in the doctrines of the trinity and the vicarious atonement 
of Jesus. Atonement, as the Universalist preachers were more and 
more coming to see, was not a way of reconciling God to man; it 
was man who needed to be reconciled to God, It has been stated 
that in less than ten years after Ballou’s book appeared there were 
only two Universalist preachers who still held trinitarian views. ? 

It is not to be supposed that A Treatise on Atonement set forth 
ideas on this subject wholly new. Abel Sarjent in the first number 
of his The Free Universal Magazine, published in 1793, printed 
a Unitarian-Universalist creed which he stated “had been adopted 
by some of our churches, and presented to the consideration of 
others.) ® 

From the beginning of Universalist theological formulations 
there had been a variety of opinions and not a little vagueness 
regarding the state of the unrepentant soul at death and after. 
Relly propounded the idea that since Christ bore the punishment 
for all sinners for all time no further suffering was required of 
anybody. This felicitous rescue from the age-old plight pre- 
cipitated by the Garden of Eden indiscretion was not acceptable 
to the non-Universalist Christians who wanted a real hell with 
plenty of torment, if not for themselves, then for others. Uni- 
versalists, long after most of them had moved away from the 
Relly theology, were accused of believing that the worst of sinners 
were going to heaven along with the choicest of saints. What’s 
the use of being good, was asked, if the wicked can get to heaven 
anyway? There were answers to such questions and the Univer- 


(2) Universalist Quarterly, Vol. V. p. 393 
(3) Universalist Quarterly, Vol. XV, p. 36 
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salist preachers and debators supplied them. Nevertheless, the 
persistent misunderstandings and misrepresentations of their theo- 
logical position, together with the inevitable changes which come 
with theological speculation, forced the defenders into many kinds 
of guesses as to the status of sinners at death. All Universalists 
held that every person would eventually go to heaven, but they 
did not agree as to the time which might be required for his ar- 
rival. Elhanan Winchester thought that a hardened sinner might 
have to be under discipline for fifty thousand years before he was 
fit for paradise! 

These differences over theological questions precipitated what 
is known as the Restorationist Controversy. On the one hand 
were those who thought that there was punishment after death 
for the sins committed in earthly life, the purpose of which was 
to cleanse the soul. On the other hand were those who held that 
sin brought its own punishment, that all sins were “worldly,” and 
that man being constitutionally good would have no incentive 
for sinning once he was free from the temptations of the flesh. 
In 1831 about twenty ministers and an unknown number of lay 
persons who held to the former view finally withdrew from the de- 
nomination and, reflecting the fact that the issue was confined 
chiefly to Massachusetts, formed the Massachusetts Association of 
Universal Restorationists. Hosea Ballou, while believing in “no 
future punishment” counseled reconciliation, holding that this 
was not an issue that should divide the church, since all agreed 
on the final salvation of all men. But some who shared his views 
on the future state were bent on controversy. ‘They were im- 
patient with the brethren who did not see eye to eye with them on 
this unresolved point. They were generally of the younger gen- 
eration and regarded the opposing group as hopelessly reac- 
tionary and obtuse. 

Those who withdrew into the splinter group did so with the 
feeling that the denomination was being misled by Ballou, 
Whittemore, and others in positions of trust, ‘They claimed that 
their own views represented the true position, and that the “no 
punishment” advocates were leading the church away from its 
historic position. For ten years this group kept apart, holding 
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separate conventions and practicing non-participation in de- 
nominational affairs. Then its members returned to the parent 
body. Many of them lived to see the day when practically the 
entire Universalist constituency moved into their theological 
position. Universalists generally came to the position held by 
the Restorationists. Emphasis was placed upon the realization 
of the sovereign will of God to win all souls to a state of holiness. 
If the process of salvation was not complete in the earthly life 
then moral disciplines must be continued after death. This was 
the divine will against which the contrary will of none can 
prevail. Finally even the most perverse of human wills must 
choose to yield to the discipline and persuasiveness of the moral 
order, and make claim to the destiny of salvation.4 

On both sides of the Restorationist controversy were men who, 
while holding to one opinion or the other, agreed with Ballou in 
the right of individual opinion without demanding uniformity. 
But there were also those on either side who insisted that their 
own interpretation was the only view consistent with what Uni- 
versalism had always been, and would not grant to their brethren 
the freedom they cherished for themselves. They all might have 
profited by remembering the words of Ballou himself who a few 
years earlier had written, “If we agree in brotherly love, there is 
no disagreement that can do us any injury, but if we do not, no 
other agreement can do us any good.” The general trend of phil- 
osophical thinking rather than the disquisitions of the theologians 
brought the controversy to an end. Generally the Universalists 
came to assume that salvation was not a scheme but a process. 
Since everyone was going to be saved, the status of the soul at 
death was whatever it had become during its earthly career, and 
required whatever discipline was necessary in preparation for a 
state of holiness. 

The Universalist denomination has always been plagued (and 
what denomination has not?) by non-conformity. Attempts to 
formulate theological statements either as a test or as a testimony 

(4) For an exposition of this doctrine see The Problem of Human Des- 


tiny As Conditioned By Free Will, a discussion by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
and Prof, William G. Tousey, Universalist Historical Society Library. 
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of belief have been rejected or disregarded by minorities within 
the fellowship. The faith has always overrun the boundaries of 
“professions” and ‘“‘avowals.” The changing nature of theological 
ideas can be traced in the successive official statements of belief. 

Over and over again groups of Universalists in conventions, at 
Philadelphia in 1790, at Winchester, New Hampshire, in 1803, at 
Boston in 1899, and at Washington in 1935, have adopted articles 
of faith descriptive of some of their common convictions.5 Such 
pronouncements have served as a convenient summary of con- 
clusions, but as a condition of fellowship they have not been 
successful. They have met with open dissent or with passive re- 
jection, some candidates for the ministry even refusing ordination 
under prescribed theological professions of belief. Indeed the 
Winchester Declaration of Faith, adopted in 1803, carried an 
appended statement disavowing any intent of making it bind- 


(5) These statements were: The Winchester Profession — 1803 
“Article I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament contain a revelation of the character of God, and of the 
duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 
Article II. We believe that there is one God, whose nature is Love, 
revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who 
will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness and hap- 

iness. 

i eticle III. We believe that holiness and true happiness are inseparably 
connected, and that believers ought to be careful to maintain order 
and practise good works; for these things are good and profitable unto 
men.” 
The Essential Principles of the Universalist Faith adopted at Boston 
in 1899. 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, Jesus Christ. 
The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a revelation from God. 
The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. ’ 
Bond of Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted at Washington in 
1935. 
The bond of fellowship in this church shall be a common purpose to 
do the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to co-operate in establishing 
the Kingdom for which he lived and died. 
To that end we avow our faith in 
God as Eternal and All-conquering Love, 
The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 
The supreme worth of every human personality, 
The authority of truth known or to be known, 
And in the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively to establish the Kingdom of God. 
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ing On any society or person.® 

For sixty-seven years, during which some churches adopted the 
Winchester Profession and some did not, there was no serious 
controversy over it. Then in 1870 it was incorporated into the 
organic structure of the General Convention with the “liberty 
clause’’ deleted. This was a period of organization, and of an 
overdue effort to bind together the loose ends of the Church. 
There seems to be no doubt that from 1870 to 1899, when the 
Five Principles were adopted at Boston, and the “liberty clause” 
re-instated, it was intended that the Winchester Profession be used 
by fellowship committees as an instrument for preserving theo- 
logical regularity. Yet in spite of its general use in denomina- 
tional periodicals, directories, tracts, and sermons, many churches 
chose not to accept it and ministers of independent mind ignored 
it. A notable example of its invocation, however, is the case of 
the trial and disfellowship of Herman Bisbee, a Universalist 
minister in Minneapolis, who was dis-fellowshipped on the 
proven charge that his teaching did not conform to the doctrines 

set forth in the Winchester Profession.7 
More effective in dealing with theological or social deviation 
has been the practice among the “more stable’’ ministers to keep 
a watchful eye on their younger brethren, to warn congregations 
against radical tendencies which might be detected, and so save 
themselves, the parishes, and the denomination from embarrass- 
ment. One after another of the intellectual movements which 
have swept across the religious scene have given the defenders of 
the faith a hard time: Freethought, Deism, German-English 
Rationalism, Higher Criticism, the doctrine of Evolution, Social- 
ism, Pacifism, Humanism — each in turn or in combination, has 
sorely tried the patience of earnest conscientious guardians of 
great and noble traditions. Richard Eddy says that in the middle 
of the nineteenth century German Rationalism “fascinated” 
(6) “Yet while we adopt a general profession of belief . . . we leave it to 
the several churches and societies or to smaller associations of churches, 
if such should be formed, within the limits of our General Association, 
to continue or adopt within themselves, such more articles of faith 
. aS may appear to them best under their particular circumstances, 


provided they do not disagree with our general profession or plan.” 
(7) Universalist General Report, 1873, p. 42 ff. 
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some of the younger preachers “necessitating an examination and 
expression of opinion by our ecclesiastical councils which was 
thorough, emphatic, decisive.” 8 

In 1889 Dr. Orello Cone, an eminent Biblical scholar and one- 
time president of Buchtel College, published fifteen doctrinal and 
practical essays, including one of his own, by some of the young 
radicals of that day.9 The book contains a remarkable set of 
advanced opinions when read against the background of theo- 
logical ideas which previously prevailed. A collection of essays 
had appeared a few years earlier by thirteen prominent clergy- 
men whose works were named The Latest Word in Universal- 
ism.19 Evidently Cone and his colleagues, while they could 
readily concede that the earlier production was in its time the 
latest word, did not assume that it was the last word to be said 
on the subject. 

For years the “growing edge” of Universalist thinking has been 
toward the use of reason, and reliance upon scientific methods 
in the discovery of truths, tendencies which are characteristic of 
a developing religious liberalism. 

Always in the Universalist Church there have been ministers 
and lay persons who have insisted on freedom to doubt, to ex- 
plore, and to come to unpopular conclusions, In the process 
many untenable beliefs have been exposed and finally given up; 
free inquiry yields both mistaken notions and enduring truths in 
religion as in other fields. To “seek knowledge in freedom” is to 
employ a principle that has not come with ready acceptance. 

In the 1930s controversy arose over the question of whether 
one who embraced humanistic convictions could honestly remain 
within the denomination. The issue was aggravated by the pub- 
lication in 1933 of The Humanist Manifesto, signed by thirty- 
four ministers and educators (including however only one Uni- 
versalist).11 During several months the literary and verbal 

(8) Eddy, Universalism In America, Vol. 11, p. 482 

(9) Essays Doctrinal and Practical, edited by Orello Cone, D.D., Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 1889 

(10) Universalist Publishing House, 1878 

(11) Issued under the auspices of The New Humanist, Chicago; printed in 


summarized form in Associated Press dispatch in newspapers, May I, 
1933. 
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battle raged. Humanists were not only attacked by those who 
believed a departure from a theistic position automatically cut 
them off from the Universalist religion, but they were also as 
vigorously defended by theists, who while not sharing humanist 
views, yet believed that freedom was more important than uni- 
formity of belief.12 

That the principle of freedom of belief is not altogether ac- 
cepted in the Church is shown by the hostility evidenced toward 
the new experimental] Convention-sponsored Charles Street Uni- 
versalist Meetinghouse established in Boston, in 1949, and the 
resistance offered to granting it fellowship. Under date of April 
26, 1949, six ministers, all in long-established churches in Mas- 
sachusetts, addressed a sincere and forthright letter to their 
brother ministers in the state, saying they were “deeply troubled” 
over the Boston church as a stronghold of Humanism, a theo- 
logical view which they characterized as “outside the Christian 
frame of reference.” 

The minister of this church, an avowed Humanist, was a duly 
ordained clergyman in Universalist fellowship, elected by the 
Board of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, which owned 
the building and financed the creation of the new organization. 
The congregation had taken the denominational name, and 
several of the members had previously been members of other 
Universalist churches. Yet fellowship in the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention was withheld for more than three years, on 
the claim of the fellowship committee that the church, because of 
the nature of its teachings, was not Universalist.13 

This controversy brought into the open a situation which for 
some time had disturbed many minds. There was an obvious 
trend in the Church toward an interpretation of Universalism 
which carried it beyond the historic, exclusive identification with 
Christianity. This tendency was disquieting to those who felt 
the need of preserving the inherited faith as solely within the cir- 
cumference of the Christian religion. Past generations had _ be- 


(12) For articles dealing with this issue consult files of The Christian Leader, 


1932-34. 
(13) Charles Street Universalist Church was finally granted fellowship by 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention at Worcester in 1952. 
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lieved that Universalism was not only Christian but that it was 
the original gospel of Christianity. The hardy pioneers of 
the faith who cleared a path in the theological wilderness for the 
advance of Universalism were Christians. They who laid the 
foundations and upon them built the strongholds that with- 
stood the attack of the hostile forces were Christians. Throughout 
their history Universalists consistently have defended their claim 
to the name Christian and to a position within the community 
of Christian bodies. They have insisted upon their status as 
one of the Protestant denominations having, like other com- 
munions, their peculiar doctrinal distinctions. It was on this 
basis that application was made in 1942 for membership in the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 

In contrast with efforts to secure and to maintain recognition 
within the Protestant Christian order is the increasing conviction 
that Universalism to be true to its inherent genius must discover 
and embrace the values to be found in all religious cultures. ‘They 
who come to share this view have been impressed with the unities 
found in many areas of life. Mankind is one, with a common 
origin and a common destiny. In social relations are indivisible 
elements which bind together all nationalities and all racial 
strains, those of different cultural backgrounds, and of varying 
degrees of development. In the world religions there is a striking 
similarity in mythologies, aspirations, and spiritual insights. ‘This 
appears to weaken the claim of any religion that it alone has 
a supernatural origin. 

It is observed that liberal religion has already moved away 
from many of the dogmas upon which the structure of Christianity 
rests and found more substantial support for its convictions. The 
Bible is now understood not as the word of God, but like the 
scriptures of other religions, the words of men. Jesus is not a 
supernatural being, but a man pre-eminent among the great 
prophets of the ages. Faith is not the uncritical acceptance of a 
creed but the free employment of the mind in the search of truth. 
Salvation is not the acceptance of Christ as Lord and Saviour, 
but the process of bringing persons to the full realization of their 
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potential greatness extended to all mankind.14 

These points of view did not originate with the Charles Street 
issue, but were amplified by this controversy. There are other 
theological diversities of opinion within the denomination, in- 
teresting and stimulating as befits a free fellowship, but they 
generally converge upon the question of the scope of Universal- 
ism in relation to Christianity and the other religions. 

The extent to which Universalist thinking had gone beyond 
Christian containment is indicated by the popular election to 
the presidency of The Universalist Church of America in 1951 of 
the preacher of the Occasional Sermon at the previous General 
Assembly. The sermon was an outright interpretation of Uni- 
versalism unbound and unrestricted by the historical claims of 
Christianity.15 

The theological differences existing within the Universalist 
Church today are not mainly between reactionaries on the one 
hand and the progressives on the other. They are rather between 
those who generally have moved beyond the Universalist position 
of recent generations. Nor is the issue principally between those 
who hold theistic opinions and those who are inclined to embrace 
Naturalistic or Humanistic views. The differences found within 
these classifications are frequently as great as are found to exist 
between them. There is a more insistent demand for intellectual 
freedom within the fellowship than formerly, and an increasing 
generosity in granting freedom of belief. 

The rejection of the application of Universalists for member- 
ship in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
on the grounds that they were not in sympathy with Protestant 
Christian emphasis served to strengthen the denominational 
consciousness. As a result of this rejection, Universalists have 
been re-awakened to their distinctive missions and to their 
identity with liberal religious forces. 

It is worthy of note that although Universalism in America 
developed from the Rellyan theology, there is emerging a strong 
(14) See Clarence Skinner, A Religion For Greatness and Clinton Lee Scott, 

Religion Can Make Sense. 


(15) New Wine in Old Bottles preached at Rochester, New York, October 
13, 1949, by Brainard F. Gibbons. 
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current of thought resembling the ideas which characterized 
the religion of de Benneville and his community. When the effort 
is made to broaden the scope of religion, to bring it to bear upon 
the totality of life, when religion is based upon the nature of 
the human spirit and aimed at the fulfillment of human poten- 
tialities within this world’s experience, the same wellsprings are 
tapped that were the inspirational insight of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Spiritual Reformers. 

John Murray lived to see the world pass by him, and to know 
he was powerless to stop it. So it has been and will be with those 
who resist the changes that inevitably attend man’s theological 
speculations. A vital and creative faith cannot be circumscribed 
by any set of theological pronouncements. Whatever Univer- 
salism is to be, it will not be what it has been. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Universalists were among the first to create Sunday Schools 
for children. In 1790 Benjamin Rush founded an organization 
in Philadelphia for the religious education of youth, known as 
the “First Day” or “Sunday School Society.” In the same year 
the Philadelphia Convention of Universalists in its resolutions 
gave strong endorsement to schools of instruction for children. 
The following year Oliver Lane, a layman in the First Univer- 
salist Church of Boston, opened a school similar to the one in 
Philadelphia. 

The first Universalist Sunday School established as part of the 
church program was in the Lombard Street Church in Philadel- 
phia; the oldest in continuous existence is probably in the First 
Parish Universalist Church in Stoughton, Massachusetts. Prior 
to organized schools, ministers and lay persons prepared cate- 
chisms for the children. As early as 1787 Shippie ‘Townsend of 
Boston wrote a catechism for Universalist children. ‘Thomas 
Jones, second minister of the Gloucester Church, gave weekly 
instruction to children of the parish. 

In 1840 the Universalists in convention passed a resolution 
expressing interest in religious education. It stated that “‘the 
proper education of the young is of great importance to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the world; and this convention affec- 
tionately recommends to our brethren, scattered abroad, the duty 
of establishing Sunday Schools and Bible Classes, and encouraging 
a punctual attendance upon the institutes of religion.” During 
the next twenty years the number of schools increased to one 
hundred and fifty, and by 1870 there were five hundred Univer- 
salist Sunday Schools reported to the Convention. In this year 
Rev. Samuel A. Briggs began publishing a Sunday School maga- 
zine, the Universalist Helper. 
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Many states in which there were Universalist churches formed 
state Sunday School Associations to promote the work of educa- 
tion in the local churches. Lending libraries were introduced and 
children’s story books were produced in great quantities, the 
general aim being to make virtue attractive to the young. In a 
day when public libraries were few and private libraries small, 
the Sunday School library met a real need in the American com- 
munity. The Universalist Sunday School Library Commission, 
appointed in 1883, served the denomination by encouraging the 
writing of books for Universalist libraries and recommending 
others suitable for use. 

The problems of securing satisfactory lessons for children and 
youth appeared early in the development of Universalist Sunday 
Schools. Many ministers and others tried their skill at producing 
lessons, but with little success. The International Uniform Les- 
sons made their appearance in 1873. Based on a plan of the 
complete coverage of the Bible in a seven-year lesson cycle, with 
the same scriptural passages used as the basis of courses for all 
ages, the Uniform Lessons were highly acclaimed by persons less 
concerned with child development than with securing Biblical 
knowledge. The great promotional appeal of the Uniform Les- 
sons was that throughout the entire Protestant Christian world, 
on the same Sunday, all persons both children and adults were 
studying the same Biblical material and learning the same lesson, 
“one set of Sabbath studies going with the sun around the globe.” 

In Universalist circles there were two opinions regarding these 
lessons: there were those who were willing to have the children 
taught the same lessons that the children of their orthodox neigh- 
bors learned; others desired courses with emphasis upon Univer- 
salist principles. 

In 1888 a commission consisting of Revs. John Coleman Adams, 
C. Ellwood Nash, Frank Oliver Hall, Elmer F. Pember, and Mr. 
H. B. Metcalf made a study of the lesson problem, and at the next 
Convention session proposed that the Internationa] Uniform Les- 
sons be used, but with an accompanying text by Rev. James 
Pullman offering an exposition of the Bible passages. ‘Thus the 
Uniform Lessons came into use in many Universalist Sunday 
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Schools, and succeeding generations of Universalists were exposed 
in youth to theological views acceptable to Protestant evan: 
gelicals. 

There was, nevertheless, a strong minority group who wanted 
more liberal lessons. There were other commissions and much 
discussion over many years. Finally, in 1901, a Commission 
recommended the adoption of lessons prepared by Universalists. 
This Commission drew upon the scholarship and resources of 
an able staff of ministers and lay persons for the creation of les- 
son manuals for all age groups. With the cooperation of the 
Universalist Publishing House the Universalist Graded Lessons 
were made available to all churches.1 These courses were mainly 
Bible-centered, but not exclusively so. A series of Manuals for 
adult use, edited by Revs. D. M. Hodge, F. W. Perkins and J. F. 
Thompson, based on the best known knowledge of the Bible, 
were a new development in addition to the International Lessons. 

After thirty-six years of discussion The International Sunday 
School Association, in 1908, voted for graded lessons with courses 
parallel to the Uniform Lessons.2 The Universalists adopted 
this pattern with the creation of the Murray Graded Lessons. 
These lessons, while dealing with many of the same topics as 
the International Closely Graded Series, were given a somewhat 
more liberal interpretation, and also included subjects and per- 
sonalities of particular interest to Universalists. Some new 
authors were enlisted; Miss Mary Ballou edited the lessons for 
the Junior grades and Dr. Mabel Andrews for the Senior. When 
the Murray lessons were out of print in the early 1920s, they 
were not re-issued; they had been widely used in Universalist 
schools, although some churches, caring less for denominational 
emphasis than for uniformity of context, had persisted in the 
use of the Uniform Lessons. 

(1) The 1901 Commission recommended: for Kindergarten — lessons pre- 
pared by Mrs. Maizie Blaikie Barney; for Primary — lessons on the Life 


of Jesus, by Mrs. Marion I. Noyes; for Junior grades — lessons on “Card- 
inal Virtues” and “Topical Studies in the Teachings of Jesus,” by Dr. 


Nash; and for Intermediate and Senior groups — “Studies in Paul” and 
the “Life of Jesus” by Dr. Pullman, and “Old Testament Lessons” by Dr. 
Perkins. 


(2) The International Sunday School Convention at its session in 1905 of- 
ficially repudiated the Uniform Lessons in favor of graded lessons. 
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On the adult level The Universalist Helper served the Sunday 
School pupils and teachers for over fifty years. The continued 
interest in Bible-centered education led to the creation of ma- 
terial based on the outline of the International Uniform Lessons, 
but with a liberal interpretation of the passages. In many in- 
stances the Universalist editors departed entirely from the topics 
of the Uniform Lessons; at all times there was the use of the 
Biblical material with knowledge of higher criticism. For some 
years a Home Department edition and an Intermediate quarterly 
were published. A succession of able editors gave to Universalist 
Sunday Schools a quarterly of distinction and scholarship, worthy 
of comparison with the best issued. 
In June 1856, Rev. Charles H. Leonard, at that time minis- 
ter of the Universalist Church in Chelsea, Massachusetts, and 
afterward dean of the theological school at Tufts College, insti- 
tuted Children’s Sunday. Twelve years later delegates to the 
Universalist General Convention, by formal] vote, set apart the 
second Sunday in June as a day to be celebrated as Children’s 
Day in Universalist churches. The observance spread to other 
churches, and gradually became incorporated into the calendars 
of many denominations, signifying a belated awareness on the 
part of adult congregations that children, too, are important 
members in the program of religion. 
Until the year 1913 religious education in the Universalist 
Church was promoted and directed altogether by unpaid per- 
sons, most of whom had no special training for their tasks. There 
was a standing Commission on Sunday Schools, appointed by the 
General Convention and making its reports to the parent body; 
its greatest value was its work in keeping before the Convention 
the need for better Sunday Schools and its recommendations of 
Universalist material for use.4 Educational standards were low 
(3) Editors in succession have included: Revs. Samuel A. Briggs, George W. 
Perry, G. L. Demarest, John G. Adams, Oscar F. Stafford, John Coleman 
Adams, Laura Bowman Galer and Hon. Roger S. Galer, Miss Martha 
Fischer, and Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. 

(4) Commission members in 1889 were Revs. John Coleman Adams, G. A. 
Kratzer, C. Ellwood Nash, Prof. Arthur Pierce, Mrs. Maizie Blaikie Bar- 


ney; in 190] E. F. Endicott replaced Mrs. Barney; Rev. Carl Henry was 
a later Chairman. 
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in all denominations; the Universalist Church was no exceptioii. 
In July 1913, at the call of the Commission, a meeting of Sunday 
School workers was held in Utica, New York, to consider ways 
and means of reviving interest in religious education and of 
raising the standards of church schools. Out of this gathering 
came plans for a denominational organization to meet these 
needs. The following October the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, meeting in Chicago, formally gave sanction to the organiza- 
tion of the General Sunday School Association.5 The officers 
elected were: Rev. George E. Huntley, President; Rev. Carl F. 
Henry, Vice-President; Miss Ada C. Buckley, Secretary; and 
Marshall A. Brown, Treasurer. Dr. Huntley gave up his pro- 
fessorship at the Canton Theological School to devote his entire 
time to the new Association, serving as its executive head for 
sixteen years. Executive Directors following him were Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle, 1929-1931; and Miss Susan M. Andrews, 1931- 
1929" 

The General Sunday School Association made a valuable con- 
tribution to the Universalist Church, and in the field of ad- 
ministration and methods reached a standard quite above the 
average level of other denominations. It operated in a period of 
tentative pedagogical theories and experimentation. It magni- 
fied the place of the child in the church, pressed for better housing 
of children’s classes, established the practice of official visitations 
to local churches, and enlarged the scope of religious nurture in 
the home and community. The Association was able to make 
the transition from Bible-centered to curriculum-centered to 
child-centered to experience-centered teaching, with a facility less 
readily achieved in the larger denominational bodies. 

A most notable development in the field of religious education 
has been the summer institutes. Whether operated by the 
women’s organization, or the youth groups, or some other agency, 
the summer institutes have been an important factor in education 
and in leadership training for the Church. These institutes, 
(5) The report of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 


vention to this 1913 session recorded its opposition to the forming of a 
separate organization acting in the field of religious education, 
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many of them sponsored by the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, at Ferry Beach, Maine; at Murray Grove, New Jersey; in 
the Mid-West; in the South; and on the West Coast, have brought 
together for instruction and conference large numbers of persons 
who have returned to labor with increased effectiveness in local 
churches. 

In 1948 the General Sunday School Association terminated its 
separate existence in favor of the establishment of a department 
within The Universalist Church of America. Under the new 
plan of organization the work of religious education became the 
responsibility of the Department of Education, sharing in the 
budgetary plan of the denomination, and operating under the 
Board of Trustees of The Universalist Church of America. In 
July, 1948, Rev. Horton Colbert became the Executive Director 
for the new Department of Education; his successor in 1952 was 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner. 

Over a period of years the Unitarians and Universalists in- 
creased their joint educational enterprises, exchanging delegates 
and leadership at summer institutes and issuing some common 
mailings; Universalist members served on the Unitarian Cur- 
riculum Committee and shared in other education projects of 
common interest. When in 1953 the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists for the first time met in joint session at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and voted to federate some areas of work, it was natural 
that the departments of education should have been chosen as 
the first for actual federation. 

On June 1, 1954, the two departments of education became 
one under the Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian), Inc. Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler was appointed Director 
and a staff composed of members from each denomination was 
selected. 

Later day developments in religious education not only have 
placed a large emphasis upon children, but have extended the 
program to include persons of all ages. Furthermore, education 
in the church is now recognized not as isolated area but compre- 
hensive of the total activity and program of church and home 
life. 
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The philosophy from which proceeds the present day practices 
and programs in the Liberal Churches is well set forth in books 
written by Dr. Angus MacLean, of Canton Theological School, 
St. Lawrence University, and by Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, senior 
editor of the Curriculum Committee of the Division of Educa- 
tion.6 The New Beacon Series in Religious Education, with its 
more than fifty books for children and adults, provides the re- 
sources for use in a liberal program of religious education.7 
(6) Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs, Consider the Children, How 
They Grow, Beacon Press. 
Sophia L. Fahs, Today’s Children and Yesterday’s Heritage, Beacon Press, 
1952. 
Angus MacLean, The New Era in Religious Education, Beacon Press, 
1932. 

(7) The New Beacon Series in Religious Education, Council of Liberal 


Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) , 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


In September, 1870, the Universalists of the nation gathered 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts, for their Centennial celebration, 
commemorating the one hundred years of progress as a Church 
since John Murray preached his first sermon in America. 

The convention brought together two hundred and forty-five 
of the six hundred and fifty ministers in fellowship, delegates 
from twenty-one state conventions, and representatives from five 
hundred Sunday Schools, altogether an assembly of more than 
twelve thousand persons. This was one of the most notable of 
Universalist meetings. It was both a celebration of achievement 
and a rallying of forces for a forward movement. 

The Universalist General Convention had been organized 
four years previously; the churches had become, at least in 
formal organization, the Universalist Church. Now the Church 
called its children together for a family jubilee and for family 
counsel. At this meeting were men high in political office, men 
prominent in education, leaders in industry, in finance, and in 
philanthropy. They did not, however, surpass in devoted leader- 
ship and professional ability the women present. 

Among the Universalist women were Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
reformer, lecturer, and editor-in-chief of Boston’s Women’s 
Journal; Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, recently come from San Fran- 
cisco where she was known for her civic reform work; Mrs. John 
G. Adams, first treasurer of the women’s organization; Mrs. 
Caroline A. Soule, at one time principal of the women’s depart- 
ment of Clinton Liberal Institute, associate editor of the Ladies 
Repository, and editor of The Guiding Star; Rev. Olympia 
(1) “The great lights, both lay and clerical were present. The Universalists 

have a number of female ministers, and most of these were present, and 


proved themselves the peers of their brethren both in the pulpit and on 
the platform.” — from The Christian Register’s report of the meetings. 
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Brown, first woman to hold Universalist fellowship; Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford, minister, historian, and novelist; Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, editor of The Myrtle, a Universalist paper for children; 
_and Mrs. Caroline Fisher Sawyer, poet and biographer. Mrs. 
Sawyer wrote one of the five Centenary hymns composed for the 
occasion; another was written by Mrs. Henrietta A. Bingham, a 
well known journalist. During the celebration addresses were 
made by Mrs. Soule, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Bowles, Miss Chapin, 
and Mrs. F. J. M. Whitcomb, the corresponding secretary of the 
Women’s Association. 

These women and many others came to Gloucester not only 
for the Centennial, but also to hold the first annual meeting of 
the Women’s Centenary Aid Association, the first organization 
of the women of the Universalist Church, and the first national 
organization of church women to be formed in the United States. 
The previous year, at the Universalist Genera] Convention held 
in Buffalo, New York, the women had brought their organization 
into being, specifically to help raise the Murray Centenary Fund 
of $200,000, for the extension of Universalism.2 Nearly thirteen 
thousand women had become members of the Association. 

After the original money-raising project was completed the 
organization was continued, and soon became a strong arm of 
the Church. Meeting with the Universalist General Convention 
in 1871, the women re-organized as an independent body to 
work for the denomination; they voted that any money they 
might raise and any program they might adopt should be under 
their own control. In 1873 a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted defining the functions of the Association: “to assist weak 
parishes, foster Sunday Schools, help educate worthy young stu- 
dents for the ministry, relieve the needs of disabled preachers, 
ministers’ wives and orphans, distribute denominational litera- 
ture, and to do both home and foreign missionary work.” A 
charter granted by Act of Congress states the object of the 
Association to be “to promote the interests of the Universalist 
(2) The total raised for denominational work in 1870 was $948,537. At the 


Gloucester meeting the women presented $35,000 to the General Con- 
vention, 
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Church.” The words Centenary Aid were dropped at this con- 
vention, and in 1905 the name was changed to The Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist Church. 
Again in 1939, the name was changed to The Association of 
Universalist Women. 

Under whatever name united, they have been the chief pro- 
moters of the outreach program of the denomination. In the 
first decade as an Association they placed major emphasis upon 
spreading the faith by means of tracts which they distributed 
liberally in this country and in many parts of the world. Caroline 
A. Soule, first president of ‘The Women’s Centenary Aid Asso- 
ciation, and its vice-president, M. Louise Thomas, later its second 
president, sent millions of Universalist tracts “wherever the mails 
could go.” Seven ministers and Mrs. Soule were the authors of 
these sixty-five tracts; within a twelve-year period four and a half 
million pages of leaflets had been distributed, being sent to every 
country which had either a United States consul or a mercantile 
agency. 

The records are insufficient for an estimate of the total funds 
which the women have raised for Universalism and other causes. 
By 1891 the Centenary Association had raised $250,000 which it 
devoted entirely to mission work. There are few enterprises of 
the denomination, however, in which they have not taken an 
active part, and many were initiated by their Association. They 
have at different times made substantial contributions to the 
denominational treasury, and to the endowment of schools, semi- 
naries, and colleges; they have established scholarships, employed 
and directed missionaries at home and abroad, helped weak 
congregations, and built new churches. In 1905 the Association 
took over a branch of the missionary work of the Universalist 
General Convention in Japan; in the following years they carried 
a large part of the program until World War II created circum- 
stances requiring the transfer of the work to Japanese manage- 
ment. 

In 1862 the Scottish Universalist Association was formed in 
Glasgow with member parishes. Later the Universalist General 
Convention gave some financial aid to the Scottish movement, 
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but the chief missionary support came from the Women’s Cente- 
nary Aid Association. In 1875 Mrs. Caroline Soule spent several 
months in Scotland; while there she assisted in organizing the 
Scottish Universalist Convention and in the dedication of the 
only church edifice owned by the Universalists, at Stenhousmuir 
Larbert. In 1878 Mrs. Soule was asked to return to Glasgow, and 
did so as the missionary for the Centenary Association. In 1880 
she was ordained, the first woman, it is said, to receive ordination 
in Europe. Her activities included not only the pastoral work 
in Glasgow, but preaching and speaking to the other scattered 
Universalist groups in Scotland, speaking in England, and the 
distribution of an amazing number of pamphlets. 

While the Association took an important part in foreign mis- 
sionary work, interest in home missions was not lacking. Mis- 
sionary outposts were established in Texas, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and on the Pacific Coast. Financial assistance 
was given to other movements not wholly sponsored by the 
Association. During the period from 1911-1951 the home mis- 
sionary work of the women was centered in North Carolina, the 
Association having assumed the superintendency in 1911 at the 
request of the State Convention. 

In 1921 the Women’s National Missionary Association pur- 
chased the Clara Barton birthplace in North Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts. The house was restored and the farm was developed 
into the well known Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls, a 
service which honors the name of the Universalist woman who 
founded the American Red Cross. To this institution for girls 
has now been added the Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys, 
in Charlton, Massachusetts, both operated under the professional 
direction of the Joslin Clinic in Boston. 

Following the general pattern of the denomination, the women 
maintain state associations which are afhliated with the denomi- 
national Association of Universalist Women. The state associa- 
tions have their own conventions and programs, and frequently 
adopt projects in addition to those sponsored by the national 
Association of Universalist Women. 


(3) Issues of The Universalist Register 1875-1882 contain accounts and sta- 
tistics of the short-lived Scottish movements; at one time 11 preaching 
places were listed, but few churches were built. 
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When the Women’s Centenary Aid Association was formed 
there was opposition from some women who desired to limit 
their labors to the local parish, and from others who saw in the 
organization a threat to congregational independence. There are 
still many Universalist women whose interest is confined to some 
group in the individual church, and with little or no interest 
in the work of the Association or in the program of the de- 
nomination. 

From an early period the Universalist Church has had women 
ministers and has admitted women to its theological schools. 
Maria Cook was the first to hold a Universalist preaching li- 
cense, in 1811, in the state of New York.4 There have been at 
one time as many as seventy women ministers in Universalist 
fellowship, most of whom were in settled pastorates.5 A book 
on the influence and achievement of American women during 
the first century of independence, written in 1877 by Phebe A. 
Hanaford (biographer of George Peabody, Charles Dickens, and 
Abraham Lincoln), shows a considerable number of these out- 
standing women to be Universalists.6 Among the ministers 
named are Olympia Brown, the first woman to be ordained 
in the Universalist ministry, in 1863; Augusta J. Chapin or- 
dained in the same year; and Phebe Hanaford, the first woman 
to be ordained in New England. Some of the other Universalist 
ministers whose work is noted are: Ada C. Bowles, Ruth Au- 
gusta Damon, Mariana Thompson Fulton, Ella Elizabeth Bart- 
lett, Lorenza Haynes, Elizabeth M. Bruce, Fannie Roberts, and 
Caroline I. James, the author of Primitive Religions. 

During the first part of the present century leaders in the 
work of the Church have included a number of women ministers: 
Athalia J. Irwin, missionary preacher in the South; Josephine 
Folsom, pastor, teacher and official in both the women’s organi- 
zations and the General Convention; Laura Bowman Galer, 
co-editor of The Helper, the adult Sunday School quarterly, and 
(4) It is recorded that she came to feel that she was not cordially received 

by her brother ministers and after preaching for a few months tore up 
her license and joined another denomination. 


(5) The Universalist Register for the year 1917 
(6) Phebe A. Hanaford, Women of the Century, 1877 
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vice-president of the General Sunday School Association; Effie 
McCollum Jones, lecturer and writer, leader in the women’s 
suffrage movement, and a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention; and A. Gertrude Earle, pastor, teacher, 
author, and executive director of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

While the Universalist Church probably has had a larger 
proportion of women ministers than any other church group in 
America, of late the number has declined rapidly. Today there 
are fewer than a dozen ordained women serving actively the 
denomination in any capacity. Increasingly, women inclined to a 
church career are being prepared in theological schools as di- 
rectors of religious education. 

In a short history only a few of the many women who have 
served the Church can be recorded. Even a brief listing, how- 
ever, must name Mary A. Livermore, one of the best lecturers 
of her day, a writer of note, and while not a minister by pro- 
fession, a preacher in many Universalist churches. Mrs. Liver- 
more’s relief work during the War Between the States is noted 
by the historians of that period. One of her projects was the 
organization of the Northwestern Sanitary Fair, the first of a 
series of huge projects to raise money for service to soldiers. As 
an associate director of the Sanitary Commission, the relief 
organization of the Civil War period, she gave up all other 
duties to work for the Commission.? Following this came a 
period of over twenty-five years as a lecturer; she became a 
recognized leader in the temperance movement and a worker for 
the cause of political suffrage for women. At the 1896 commence- 
ment of Tufts College, graduating a class for the first time 
including women, Mary A. Livermore was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Not only is her biography the life 
story of an amazing woman, but also a revealing portrayal of 
the colorful period of American life in which she lived.8 

Not many remain who had personal acquaintance with Lu- 
cinda White Brown, but she was widely known and loved by the 


(7) My Story of the War by Mary A. Livermore 
(8) Mary A. Livermore, The Story of My Life, 1897 
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young Universalists of a generation ago. “Aunty Brown,” as she 
was affectionately called, was the widow of a Universalist minis- 
ter, Rev. John Stanley Brown. In 1877, when she was fifty-five 
years old, she moved to Akron, Ohio, and devoted her life to 
making a home, sometimes called “The Old Shoe,” for needy 
students attending Buchtel College. She was in her late sixties 
when the Young People’s Christian Union was organized, but 
from its beginning she attended its conventions and was the 
adopted mother of its members. The Aunty Brown Fund to aid 
theological students was established while she lived, and she 
also left to the Young People’s Christian Union the residue of 
her estate, the largest single gift to its endowment funds. 

The general interest of the women in education was shown 
in their raising of over $18,000 and presenting it, in 1873, to 
Buchtel College to endow a professorship for women, to be 
named the Chloe Pierce Chair, in honor of the largest donor. 
Interest of the women in education and in home missionary work 
was later exemplified in the person of Mary Goddard, who, with 
her husband, contributed generously to many church enterprises, 
especially schools and colleges. Her personal gifts were among 
those which enabled Dr. Quillen Hamilton Shinn to start new 
missionary movements in the South and in the Midwest; her 
bequest to the denomination was a trust fund whose income 
would continue work for education and home missions in these 
areas. 

Among the early leaders of the organized work who are held 
in honored memory are Mrs. Ella Manning, the recording secre- 
tary of the Association from 1885 to 1907, and Mrs. Cordelia 
Quimby, the third president, who served from 1891 to 1901 dur- 
ing the period of re-organization. Mrs. Quimby organized 
Mission Circles and state conventions and travelled widely. 
These two women, especially in their later years, were wise coun- 
sellors in all the women’s work. At the time of the presidency 
of Mrs. Minnie J. Ayers, 1913-1917, membership and contribu- 
tions increased, and have continued to grow in the years follow- 
ing, with an expanded program of education and social services. 

Not all the worthy Universalist women belong to past genera- 
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tions. Capable and forceful and devoted women, not all of them 
officers and executives, have served the Church and labored for 
its faith even to this day. Among many in recent years was Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins, president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association for 1917-1921. Through her persistent efforts 
the Clara Barton Birthplace was saved to the denomination; it 
was purchased by the Association, restored and dedicated October 
12, 1921. The purpose “to maintain this place as a denomina- 
tional shrine; to furnish the house according to the period of 
her (Clara Barton’s) birth (1821); to keep it open to visitors; 
to use it for summer institute work; and to carry on some kind 
of humanitarian work” was stated at this dedication. Mrs. Daniel 
Lee Taylor and Mrs. Cyrus Springall, among others, have made 
this historic place an institution of humanitarian usefulness. 

The emphasis has changed from generation to generation, 
from money raising to missions, social action and service, but 
the women of the Universalist Church have remained, both 
within their own organization and in the local parishes, a mighty 
power and a creative influence. Since 1939 the Association of 
Universalist Women has had an executive director. Under the 
leadership of Miss Ida M. Folsom, Mrs. Rosalie West, and Mrs. J. 
Russell Bowman the women’s programs of study have developed 
into the most progressive adult education operation in the 
Church. ® 


(9) For an account of the organized work of the women of the Univer- 
salist Church read A Brief History of the Association of Universalist 
Women 1869 to 1955, Ida M. Folsom, 1955. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


UNIVERSALIST MEN 


The Universalist Church is not alone the product of its 
ordained members. In the days of doctrinal controversy laymen 
provided a strong line of defense against the attacks from ortho- 
dox quarters. When their ministers were under fire they sprang 
to the defense with voice and pen; they knew why they believed 
what they believed, and were prepared to stand by their Church 
and its teachings. It was not uncommon to find laymen well 
versed in the scriptures and qualified to respond to the New 
‘Testament injunction to be “ready always to give answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is 
in you.” 

Laymen have brought both power and direction as well as 
money into the denomination. Without de Benneville, ‘Thomas 
Potter, Benjamin Rush, and Winthrop Sargent the Church 
would not have been born; without the sustaining efforts of such 
men as John J. Babson and Epes Sargent of Gloucester and 
Shippie Townsend of Boston it might not have survived the 
years of infancy. Colleges and schools of the denomination were 
made possible by Charles Tufts, Sylvanus Packard, Abraham 
Thompson, Oliver Dean, Thomas Goddard, Henry B. Metcalf, 
and Charles A. Ropes of Massachusetts; by John Craig of New 
York, John R. Buchtel of Ohio, Benjamin Lombard of Illinois, 
Rufus Waterman of Rhode Island, Joshua Smithson of Indiana, 
Amos G. Throop of California, Ira Calef of Vermont, Hosea 
Knowlton of Maine, and other generous benefactors. In more 
recent years Stephen R. Crane and Austin Fletcher made gen- 
erous gifts to Tufts College; Owen D. Young has been a liberal 
contributor not only to St. Lawrence University, his alma mater, 
but also to the Theological School. 
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A few of the many laymen active at the time of the 1870 Cen- 
tenary Celebration in Gloucester whose names are written large 
in the denomination during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century were: Sidney Perham, Samuel F. Hersey, and Israel 
Washburn, Jr., of Maine; John D. W. Joy and Thomas G. Froth- 
ingham of Massachusetts; P. T. Barnum, S. C. Hubbard, and 
I. C. Lewis of Connecticut; William T. Parker of New Hamp- 
shire; D. L. Holden of New Jersey; Horace Greeley and Benjamin 
F. Romaine of New York; and James B. MacNeal of Maryland. 
Some laymen were especially interested in the missionary work 
of the Church. The Blackmer Home for Girls in Tokyo, Japan, 
was named for Lucian Blackmer of St. Iouis, whose generous 
gifts made it possible and also helped maintain the foreign mission 
program. Joseph Sweet of Massachusetts and Arthur Bartlett of 
Rhode Island were among those who liberally supported mis- 
sionary projects. 

Any list of lay persons, women or men, who have rendered 
notable service to the Church inevitably omits names which will 
readily occur to anyone at all familiar with the denomination’s 
history. Among laymen remembered for their work in religious 
education were E. F. Endicott in Massachusetts, Brayton A. Field 
in New York, Roger S. Galer in Iowa, and Marshall Brown and 
Albert H. Homans in Ohio. In the present century there were 
other laymen distinguished for service to the Church, among 
them Cornelius A. Parker, Orlando K. Hollister, Arthur W. 
Peirce, Frank Ballou, Walter Gabell, Victor A. Friend, William 
D. Kerr, and H. E. Simmons. 

The first noteworthy effort to bring the laymen of the Univer- 
salist Church into a single organization was in the year 1907. 
At the time of the biennial sessions of the Universalist General 
Convention in Philadelphia, where three hundred men were 
present, the National League of Universalist Laymen was formed. 
The declared purpose of its newly-elected officers was “‘to utilize 
the manhood of the Universalist Church in the solution of its 
problems, by an organization devoted to a positive and construc- 
tive work for Universalism in its best and largest aspects.”’ 

The National League, later called the National Universalist 
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Brotherhood, brought into federation numerous local men’s 
clubs already in existence, encouraged the forming of new local 
groups, and generally promoted methods of winning men to 
united service in church and community. In its brief history 
covering a period of about eight years there are recorded no 
specific projects undertaken. Not much was required of the 
members beyond the payment of dues and whatever services they 
could be induced to render through their local brotherhood 
groups. Money gathered in dues appears to have been expended 
mostly in mailings and travel by officers in the routine of securing 
more dues-paying members. 

The Order of Universalist Comrades had a more eventful 
career. [his organization was born at the General Convention 
sessions at Worcester, Massachuetts, in 1917. Beginning with a 
membership limited to laymen who had rendered conspicuous 
service to the Church, an invitation was afterwards extended to 
all Universalist laymen, and soon a large number was enrolled. 

An elaborate organization and an ambitious program were 
adopted. The aim was to found a “chapter” in every local 
Universalist church, to establish ‘state chapters,” and ultimately 
to enroll every Universalist layman of voting age. Four years 
after the organizational meeting in Worcester over five thousand 
names were placed on the membership roster and plans were 
drawn to bring in twelve thousand five hundred more. A tent 
meeting of Comrades, held in Gloucester, Massachusetts, in Au- 
gust, 1920, on the occasion of the celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of John Murray in Amer- 
ica, brought attendance of more than fifteen hundred members 
of the Order. 

At this meeting the announcement was made that the Com- 
rades would raise money to build a boys’ home in Japan, an 
intention that was not carried to fulfillment. ‘There were other 
projects, however, which yielded a large measure of success. 
The men raised money to help build the National Memorial 
Church in Washington, worked for an increase in the circulation 
of The Universalist Leader, promoted an annual Layman’s Sun- 
day, set up a speakers bureau and a department of publicity with 
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services available to local churches, and generally labored for 
the enlargement and improvement of the Church. A project 
that met with indifferent success was a Spiritua] Culture Com- 
mission designed to help persons with “definite study along the 
lines of individual spiritual contro] and enlargement of one’s 
own soul powers.” Some of the clergy didn’t appreciate this 
well-meant gesture of helpfulness. 

To carry out these and other objectives, a considerable amount 
of money was raised and a large number of able and devoted 
laymen were enlisted. Attendance of males at religious services 
took an upward turn, and it was reported that in some areas 
there were notable increases in church membership. 

The Order continued to grow in numbers and in influence, 
becoming a strong power in the denomination. The Universalist 
Year Book, 1924, reported a Comrades membership of two thou- 
sand, seven hundred and thirty, with six State Chapters, sixty- 
three local Chapters, and a permanent fund of $1250. At this 
time there were under way projects on a denominational scale, 
among them the building of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, the Five Year Program committed to raising substantial 
funds for an extended program of service and missions, and the 
Golden Rule Service Fund for non-Universalist philanthropies. 
Under these circumstances it was thought that the absorption 
of the Comrades into the main body of the denomination would 
be a desirable move. Accordingly in 1925 the National Order 
of Universalist Comrades was dissolved, and a department of 
men’s work set up within the administrative functions of the 
Universalist General Convention. The department, given the 
name The National Laymen’s Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Robert W. Hill, of Salem, Massachusetts, during the next 
several years, or until the nation-wide economic depression of 
1929, raised a good deal of money both for denominational 
work and institutions and for causes outside the denomination. 

The latest effort to organize the Universalist manpower began 
in the fall of 1950 when, under the leadership and planning of 
Harold S. Latham, then president of The Universalist Church of 
America and chairman of its Board of Trustees, a group of repre- 
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sentative laymen met in the city of Washington for a three-day 
conference on the state of the Church. Out of these meetings 
came the Association of Universalist Men. The following August, 
during the biennial session of the Universalist General As- 
sembly, the laymen adopted a constitution and a program and 
elected officers. 

Annual conventions have been held, with state and regional 
conferences between these conventions. Membership is open to 
all Universalist men, to ministers as well as to laymen. The 
Association conceives its mission as service to the denomination 
and the promotion of understanding and fellowship among its 
members. Aid is available in organizing local units and all 
Universalist Men’s Clubs are eligible for affiliation with the 
Association. Increasing ministers’ salaries, recruiting for the min- 
istry, increasing subscriptions for The Universalist Leader, and 
other matters of denominational concern have been incorporated 
into the men’s program. Support is also given to the World 
Parliament of Religion, and to other interdenominational and 
international movements. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 


On February 2, 1881, the first Christian Endeavor Society was 
formed in the Williston Congregational Church in Portland, 
Maine. The movement spread rapidly, not only within the 
Congregational churches, but also among some churches of other 
denominations, Within six years more than seven thousand 
Societies had been formed, with membership of nearly half a 
million youth. The purpose of the Societies was to bridge the 
gap between the Sunday Schoo] and the Church.1 There was 
also in some quarters a hope that the Christian Endeavor might 
be the means of bringing into a single fellowship the youth of 
the evangelical churches. 

Soon, however, other denominations began forming their own 
youth organizations. The Methodist Epworth League (1899), 
the Baptist Young People’s Union (1891), the Luther League 
(1895), and the Unitarian Young People’s Religious Union 
(1896) , followed the Congregational purpose and adopted the 
Congregational pattern. 

The first attempt to bring the Univerciie youth groups within 
a single organization was made at the General Convention in 
1866. The effort brought into being the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Association, which met with indifferent success. ? 

Prior to the General Convention of 1889 held in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, a call went out to the young people of the churches 
urging them to send delegates a day early to discuss the possibility 
of forming a nationwide youth organization. One hundred and 
(1) In 1914 Professor Walter Scott Athearn of Boston University wrote a 

book The Church School, asserting that one result of young people’s 

societies was to detach youth from the church, creating a group con- 

sciousness and a group loyalty difficult to transfer to the parent body. 
(2) This was the same year that Dwight L. Moody organized the Student 


Volunteer Movement for Christian Missions. This movement may have 
suggested to the Universalists the missionary emphasis. 
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thirty-one delegates from more than fifty youth groups in thirteen 
states attended. On October 22, they organized the National 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church. Lee 
E, Joslyn of Bay City, Michigan, was elected president, James D 
Tillinghast of Buffalo, New York, secretary, and Miss Nannie 
Jenison, of Lynn, treasurer. A group of young people in New 
York state had been publishing for some time a small paper 
which they called The Universalist Union. This publication, 
with name changed to Onward, became the official organ of 
the new Y.P.C.U. 

From its beginning the Young People’s Christian Union be- 
came a strong missionary agency. The members raised money 
to build churches in Harriman, Tennessee, in Atlanta, Georgia, 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, in Little Rock, Arkansas, and in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and gave support to other missionary proj- 
ects, especially in Texas and Japan. They published and dis- 
tributed literature, prepared a song book, Praise and Thanks, 
and raised money to aid students for the ministry. 

In 1894 a Junior Union Department was formed and soon 
gathered a considerable membership. Mrs. Mary Grace Can- 
field was its first superintendent. It was under her leadership 
that the Junior Song Book was prepared and issued. 

The Y.P.C.U. not only took upon itself important missionary 
projects and became a force in denominational] affairs; for many 
years it developed leadership in the life of individual churches. 
The local Union became the training ground for men and 
women, both ministers and laymen, who later were found in 
positions of denominational responsibility. From the local groups 
came a large percentage of the recruits for the ministry. 

A rather elastic interpretation of membership eligibility pre- 
vailed in the earlier days of the Y.P.C.U. It was not unusual 
for a person of thirty-five years to join, and he was made to feel 
no embarrassment if he lingered on the roll until he was fifty. 
(3) Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, in 1905, when secretary of the National 

Y.P.C.U., and editor of Onward, published the results of a study which 
showed that ninety-three per cent of the ministers serving Universalist 


churches at that time had been members of the Y.P.C.U. before entering 
the ministry. 
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The maturity of the membership in some measure accounts for 
the ambitious missionary undertakings of the National Union. 
In later years the tendency was toward a lower age level and a 
restricted denominational activity, with emphasis in the local 
Unions upon devotional meetings, study, discussion, and fellow- 
ship. 

When in 1896 the Unitarian Young People’s Religious Union 
came into being, it was welcomed by the Y.P.C.U. and the most 
friendly relations began between the two groups. Their executive 
boards worked together on uniform programs, joint meetings 
were held, and fraternal delegates were exchanged at annual 
conventions. 

In 1897 the annual convention of the Y.P.C.U. was held in 
Detroit, Michigan. Rev. Jabez T, Sunderland was sent by the 
Unitarians as Y.P.C.U. fraternal delegate, while in the same year 
Rev. Ashley Smith, minister of the Universalist church in An- 
nisquam, Massachusetts, was Y.P.C.U. fraternal delegate to the 
Y.P.R.U, convention at Star Island. Mr. Sunderland proposed to 
the Y.P.C.U. convention that in the future the two groups meet 
in joint convention. His suggestion, according to the report in 
Onward, was “greeted with cheers.” There were, however, other 
opinions regarding this, and no action was taken, Instead a res- 
olution was passed extending greetings to the Y.P.R.U., and “in- 
voking the blessing of Almighty God upon its endeavors after the 
Christian life.” Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser of Philadelphia, a staunch 
denominationalist and author of the pamphlet Shall We Ally 
Ourselves with the Unitarians? in which he voiced an emphatic 
“no,” was the delegate sent to the Detroit meetings from the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. He was well qualified to speak 
for those in official positions who chose to keep clear of en- 
tangling alliances. 

The membership age in the youth societies of all Protestant 
churches tended toward a lower level in the period following 
World War I; by the 1940s membership was predominantly on 
a high school age level. It was so with the Unitarians and the 
Universalists. ‘The youth group career of members was there- 
fore brief, but the idea of union continued and gained momen- 
tum. 
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In the 1930s when Max A. Kapp was president of the Y.P.C.U. 
and Dana Greeley president of the Y.P.R.U., an effort was made 
to effect some kind of federation. Committees were appointed 
and discussions were held over a period of many months. But 
there was no encouragement from the officers of either the Uni- 
versalist or Unitarian parent body for the youth groups to move 
in a direction in which the two denominations were unwilling to 
go, and the efforts at federation came to nothing, But the dream 
persisted, even though twenty years passed before its realization. 

In the years that followed the youth continued to harbor 
thoughts of union. The next definite action came from the 
Unitarian group. William E. Gardner in an article in the Chris- 
tian Leader of August 17, 1935, reported that ‘““The Y.P.R.U., at 
its annual meeting in May 1935, voted to effect an organic merger 
with the Y.P.C.U., if the Y.P.C.U. so desired.” Reports for 
the Y.P.C.U. convention held at Ferry Beach, Maine, that July 
give evidence that the Universalist youth also desired merger, 
but that under pressure from denominational officials action was 
“postponed” until another year. It was not until after World 
War II that the youth groups again moved toward union. 

In 1951 the American Unitarian Youth, successor to the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, successor to the Young People’s Christian Union, 
held their first Joint Convention. At this gathering, at Lake 
Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire, resolutions were voted favor- 
ing organic union. This union was consummated in June 1953, 
in joint convention at Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. There 
is now, fifty years after the first effort toward cooperation, a 
united organization of Unitarian and Universalist youth, in- 
corporated December 16, 1953, under the name Liberal Religious 
Youth. Youth is leading the way for such action as their elders 
in the two parent bodies may be inclined to follow. 
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CHAPTER X. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLICATIONS 


The early American Universalists, especially the ministers, were 
prodigious writers. ‘They believed in the missionary value of the 
printed word. They wrote books, published magazines, gathered 
sermons into heavy volumes, and produced tracts by wagon 
loads. Second only to verbal debate with their opponents they 
placed the printing press as the chief means of spreading the 
gospel. They wrote “letters to the editor,” biographies of one 
another, and, lest they and their works might be overlooked in 
a latter day, many of them left for posterity the story of their 
own lives. Extremely careless about keeping church records, they 
nevertheless kept diaries, wrote faithfully in their private jour- 
nals, and preserved much correspondence useful to future his- 
torians. They wrote hymns, “‘spiritual songs,’’ liturgies, dialogues, 
catechisms, repetitious theological treatises, Bible commentaries, 
almanacs, fictional morality stories, works on temperance, prison 
reform, education, phrenology, marriage, politics, and Divine 
Glory, all from the viewpoint of the Universalist religion. 

There are reasons for supposing that these publications were 
effective. A copy of Relly’s Union was the beginning of organized 
Universalism in Gloucester. Seigvolck’s The Everlasting Gospel 
brought Elhanan Winchester into the Universalist ministry. 
The Universalist Church in Provincetown began with somebody 
fishing a copy of John Murray’s biography out of the ocean. 
Seigvolck’s book started fires in the minds of many young men and 
women who became apostles of the larger faith. So also did 
Sir George Stonehouse’s Universal Restitution, printed in Lon- 
don and circulated in America. Probably the first book printed 
in America supporting Universalist ideas was Temple of Wisdom, 
a Boehmist work financed by a Quaker and printed in Philadel- 
phia in 1688.1 


(1) Authority for this statement is Dr. Albert Bell, author of The Life and 
Times of Dr. George de Benneville. 
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There are records of one hundred eighty-two Universalist pe- 
riodicals of one kind or another published prior to 1886.2 The 
first of these was probably The Free Universal Magazine, edited 
by Abel C. Sarjent in 1793. The Universalist Magazine, a weekly 
journal, was founded by Hosea Ballou in 1819, This paper, with 
many changes in name and form, has endured the vicissitudes of 
the years and continues as The Universalist Leader. It has been 
called at different times The Trumpet, The Universalist, and 
The Christian Leader, It absorbed The Ambassador, printed in 
New York, The New Covenant, printed in Chicago, The Star of 
the West, printed in Cincinnati, The Freeman printed in Boston, 
and The Gospel Banner, printed in Augusta, Maine. Until 1862, 
with the founding of the New England Universalist Publishing 
House and its purchase of The Trumpet and The Christian 
Freeman, which two years later became The Universalist, all of 
the many periodicals were started and edited privately. Their 
owners, zealous in their desire to spread the faith and dependent 
upon such support as could be won from subscribers, often 
continued publication at personal financial loss. It is not 
surprising that several of these journalistic ventures came to an 
early end. 

Books and pamphlets also appeared in remarkable quantities. 
Eddy names seventeen hundred and seventy eight volumes ap- 
pearing prior to the year 1870.3 

An indication of the value placed upon publications as a means 
of extending the faith is found in the report of Horace Greeley 
and F. J. Waldo at the Centennial Meeting in Gloucester in 1870. 
These two gentlemen, members of the business committee, made 
a minority report in which they recommended that the entire 
Murray Centenary Fund of $200,000 (a fund which the General 
Convention was raising as a permanent fund with income avail- 
able for designated purposes) should be raised in full and “that 
it should be sacredly devoted to the foundation of a Universalist 
Publishing House,” as the surest way of making the religion of 
Universalism known to the world. 

In 1832 Rey. A. B. Grosh began publishing a year book, The 


(2) Richard Eddy, Universalism in America, Vol. I, p. 589 
(3) Ibid, Vol. II, bibliography 
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Universalist Companion. In the beginning this publication 
carried not only the statistics of the denomination, but also much 
of the kind of information provided in the almanacs of that 
time. After 1884 the year book bore the name The Universalist 
Register; in 1922 this was changed to The Universalist Year Book. 
The New England Universalist Publishing House in 1867 be- 
came the Universalist Publishing House, and its stock was trans- 
ferred to the latter organization, “for the benefit of the 
Universalist denomination.” ‘The Universalist Publishing House, 
incorporated in Massachusetts in 1872, became a powerful in- 
fluence in the Church. It issued periodicals, printed numerous 
books, hymnals, histories and curricula for Universalist Sunday 
Schools, and produced a steady flow of pamphlets and tracts. 
With a fund of $40,000 in 1870, it grew in financial strength until 
in 1930 its published statement of assets listed over $400,000. 4 
The Universalist Publishing House served the denomination 
well and won a high degree of confidence. ‘The corporation not 
only maintained quarters of its own in Boston, but made avail- 
able offices for the denomination and a gathering place for Uni- 
versalists in the area. Indeed to many persons “The Publishing 
House” meant the center of denominational operations. The 
financial depression of the 1930s, the removal of denominational 
headquarters to another location, the increased cost of publishing 
operations, certain managerial and some trustee inefficiency, all 
were contributing factors resulting in a curtailed program, Dur- 
ing the past few years, under the leadership of David Peirce as 
president, and Emerson Lalone as acting manager, wise measures 
have been taken to conserve the resources of the corporation. 
The Universalist Leader, the denominational Journal, is now 
published monthly, and continues to be the responsibility of 
the Publishing House. Recent editors have been Dr. Frederick 
A. Bisbee, 1897-1922, and Dr. John S. van Schaick, Jr., 1922-45. 
The present editor is Dr. Emerson H. Lalone. 
The trustees of the Publishing House are the elected repre- 
sentatives of the various state conventions and of The Universalist 
Church of America. In view of the vote taken in 1951 by The 


(4) Universalist Year Book, 1930, p. 139 
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Universalist Church of America and the American Unitarian 
Association to merge the departments of publication, the trustees 
of the Universalist Publishing House at their annual meeting 
June 16, 1955, voted to turn over to this union agency available 
income from funds. They also voted to consolidate The Univer- 
salist Leader with the Unitarian Christian Register (now The 
Unitarian Register) in order to create a new journal to be pub- 
lished by the Department of Publications of the Council of 
Liberal Churches. 

The Universalist Historical Society since 1834 has been engaged 
in gathering and preserving Universalist writings. With a recent 
re-organization of the Society has come not only a rebirth of in- 
terest in maintaining the organization and its valuable collec- 
tion of materials, but the beginning of a new program of pub- 
lication. The Society has published Worship and A Well 
Ordered Life, by Dr. Skinner; Man Is the Meaning, by Kenneth 
Patton; Readings for the Celebration of Life, edited by Mr. Pat- 
ton; and Clarence Skinner, Prophet of Twentieth Century Uni- 
versalism, by Alfred S$. Cole. Other books are planned. The 
Historical Society has in its keeping, at Tufts University, the 
major books by Universalist authors, together with journals, 
tracts, and documents, which constitute a record of the chang- 
ing formulated thinking in the denomination through the years. 
Membership in the Historical Society is open to all ministers 
and lay persons in the Church. 

Much of the collection of the Historical Society is of a high 
order in scholarship. The Universalist Quarterly and General 
Review especially, in well-disciplined learning and erudition is 
equal to the best in American religious literature. Its career 
covered nearly a half century, beginning in 1844. Four distin- 
guished ministers were successively its editors: Hosea Ballou II, 
George H. Emerson, Thomas B. Thayer, and Richard Eddy. 

The Meeting House Press of the Charles Street Universalist 
Church in Boston in the last eight years has published several 
books and many pamphlets, not only spreading the message of 
this church but providing promotional literature and worship 
material for other liberal churches. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Universalists were forced to create schools and colleges in order 
that their children might be free to follow the religion taught 
them in their homes and in their churches. ‘There were no educa- 
tional institutions where they could escape the tactics of the 
revivalist, the proselytizing of the teachers, and the intolerance of 
fellow students. From many parts of the country, during a 
period of several years, came demands for schools which would 
provide Universalist children with educational opportunities 
without sectarian bias. 

In response to these demands there sprang up in the early part 
of the nineteenth century several private schools of liberal char- 
acter managed and taught by Universalists and offering courses 
designed to attract youth from Universalist homes.1 It was found, 
however, that privately operated schools could not keep pace with 
the increasing needs, or meet the requirements of prevailing ed- 
ucational standards. Therefore, Universalists raised money 
through the churches and in their state conventions to plant 
schools of their own. 

The first to be built was Nichols Academy, in Dudley, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1819. During the next fifty years Universalists es- 
tablished twenty centers of learning of the general character of 
the traditional New England Academy. They were variously 
named “academy,” “institute,” or “seminary,” were liberal in aca- 
demic policy, and advertised as “schools of science.” Courses of 
study were offered “embracing the united interests of Literature 
and Religion.” To none of them was the name “Universalist” 


(1) Richard Eddy in Universalism in America, Vol. II identifies sixteen sem- 
inaries and academies of this nature in eight states, 
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attached.2 Some of these schools have survived. The coming of 
the public high schools, removing secondary education from 
sectarian control, rendered less urgent the need for denomina- 
tional institutions of learning. Some of the Universalist schools 
were started without careful consideration of future financial 
support, and were therefore doomed to early death, Others, like 
Nichols Academy, slipped into the control of non-Universalist 
trustees whose educational interests were at variance with the 
intent of the founders, and were lost to the denomination. 

The Clinton Liberal Institute had a long and useful career. 
It was moved from Clinton, New York, to Fort Plain, New York, 
in 1879. In 1900 all the buildings were destroyed by fire, and the 
remaining resources were then transferred to Canton, New York, 
and merged with the theological school of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. 

Westbrook Seminary in suburban Portland, Maine, remained 
co-educational until 1925, when it became a Junior College for 
women. 

The Murray Institute in Gloucester was of short duration. 
A school bearing the name “Liberal Institute” in Methuen, Mas- 
sachusetts, was moved to Gloucester and joined with the church 
in that community. Internal difficulties among the Universalists 
of Gloucester, details of which are unavailable, split the Glouces- 


(2) Secondary schools known to have been established by Universalists: 


Nichols Academy, Dudley, Massachusetts. . . . . - 1819 
Clinton Liberal Institute, Clinton, New York. . . . . % 41831 
Western Union Seminary, Philomath, Indiana . . . . . 1833 
Westbrook Seminary, Westbrook, Maine . . . . « . « 1834 
Unity School, Unity, New Hampshire. . oi. Pa ak epee es eee 
Madison Liberal Institute, Madisonville, Ohio wu) aek eens 
Lebanon Liberal Institute, Lebanon, New Hampshire . . . 1836 
Waterville Liberal Institute, Waterville, Maine. . . . . 1836 
Ohio . City, Institute, ‘Cleveland;;Ohio 2. 2 2 5. tn a eee ore 
Murray Institute, Gloucester, Massachusetts. . . . . ~ 1839 
Mt. Caesar Seminary, Swanzey, New Hampshire. . . . . 1843 
Melrose Seminary, West Brattleboro, Vermont. . 1 pee 
Green Mountain Liberal Institute, South Woodstock, Vt. Pai ie Rr als tose 
Western Liberal Institute, Marietta, Ohio. . . . . . ~ 41849 
Illinois Liberal Institute, Galesburg, Illinois. . . . . . 185! 
Orleans ‘Liberal Institute, (Glover) Vermont... o> aie oe 
Green Mountain Central Institute, Barre, Vermont. . . . 1863 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts. . . . . . . 1866 
Jefferson Liberal Institute, Jefferson, Wisconsin. . . . . 1868 
Mitchell Seminary, Mitchellville, Iowa . . . «© « « « 1873 
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ter Church and destroyed the school, 

Green Mountain Liberal Institute was renamed Green Moun- 
tain Perkins Academy in honor of Gaius Perkins, a generous 
patron of the school. This institution closed in 1895. When in 
1855 Tufts College received its first class of twenty students, ten 
of them came from the Green Mountain Perkins Academy. 

Illinois Liberal Institute, founded in 1851 at Galesburg, by an 
amendment to its charter in 1853, became Lombard University. 

Dean Academy is now Dean Academy and Junior College, It 
bears the name of Dr. Oliver Dean, who gave the land on which 
the school was built and contributed generously to both Dean 
Academy and Tufts College. From its beginning, Dean has been 
endowed and supported by Universalists. Dr, Arthur Peirce, 
formerly principal of Goddard Seminary, became the head of 
Dean Academy in 1898 and remained in this office until his death 
In G54: 

Goddard Seminary was the new name given to the Green 
Mountain Central Institute soon after its founding, in honor of 
Thomas and Mary Goddard, liberal benefactors of many institu- 
tions of the Universalist Church. Both Dean and Goddard have 
prepared many students for St. Lawrence and for Tufts. Orlando 
K. Hollister, whose name is inseparably associated with Goddard, 
was principal of the school from 1898 to 1920. In 1937 this school 
became Goddard College, now located in Plainfield, Vermont. 
Goddard College, under the presidency of Dr. Royce Pitkin, and 
with the counsel of some of the most eminent educators in Amer- 
ica, has become a pioneer institution in democratic operation and 
in the use of advanced principles of learning, 

Two other institutions of learning founded and supported by 
Universalists are the Southern Industrial Institute at Camp Hill, 
Alabama, and the Suffolk Normal Training School in Suffolk, 
Virginia. The Southern Industrial Institute, for underprivileged 
boys and girls, was founded in 1898 by Lyman Ward, a Univer- 
salist minister. Now a school for boys, the name has been changed 
to the Lyman Ward School. The Suffolk School, formerly a 
graded school for Negro children, started by Rev. Joseph Jordan, 
has taken the name Jordan Neighborhood House. Since the 
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public school now makes provision for the education of Negro 

children, the Jordan Neighborhood House, under the direction 

of Mrs. Annie B. Willis, carries on a community program of 
family services including nursery school and kindergarten. 

Five colleges were founded by Universalists and supported 
largely by the denomination: Lombard at Galesburg, Illinois, 
in 1851; Tufts at Medford, Massachusetts, in 1852; St. Lawrence 
at Canton, New York, in 1856; Smithson at Logansport, Indiana, 
in 1869; and Buchtel at Akron, Ohio, in 1872, 

Two other colleges, while founded by Universalists were never 
Closely identified with the denomination. In 1891 Amos G. 
Throop, with the aid of other Universalists, founded Throop 
University in Pasadena, California, now the California Institute 
of Technology, one of the highest ranking scientific institutions 
in America. Lydia Bradley, a member of the Universalist Church 
of Peoria, Illinois, was the donor of Bradley University and of its 
original endowment of four million dollars. 

Tufts College, although founded on non-sectarian principles, 
was built by Universalists, ‘The land was donated by Charles 
Tufts, a layman of the First Universalist Church of Somerville. 
Sylvanus Packard, a member of the Second Universalist Society 
of Boston, was among the first and most generous patrons. Most 
of the buildings at Tufts bear Universalist names,4 as do many of 
its endowments. The first four presidents were Universalist min- 
isters.5 Universalists feel a proprietary interest in Tufts and 
cordial relations continue between the denomination and the 
university. 6 

One of the strong motives for the creation of educational in- 
stitutions was the desire to prepare men and women for the 
(3) Lombard College was offered the Bradley money on condition that it 

re-locate in Peoria and change its name to Bradley University. The offer 
was not accepted. 

(4) Ballou Hall, Packard Hall, Miner Hall, Dean Hall, Goddard Chapel, 
Goddard Gymnasium, Paige Hall, Barnum Museum, Eaton Memorial 
Library, Metcalf Hall, Fletcher Hall, Cousens Gymnasium. ; 

(5) Hosea Ballou II, 1853-1861; Alonzo A. Miner, 1862-1874; Elmer D. Capen, 
1875-1905; Frederic W. Hamilton, 1906-1914. The sixth president, John 
A. Cousens, was a Universalist layman. 


(6) The latest history of Tufts, History of Tufts College 1854-1899, A. B. 
Start, Editor, is in the library of the Universalist Historical Society. 
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Universalist ministry. Sending candidates for the liberal ministry 
to evangelical colleges had been found to be most undesirable. 
Under the influence of orthodox teachers they frequently emerged 
from such institutions either so conditioned to orthodoxy as to 
render them unfit to serve liberal congregations, or so hardened in 
resisting the efforts to convert them and so disgusted with sec- 
tarian teaching that they turned altogether away from the minis- 
try. Universalists felt the need of institutions in which the pursuit 
of truth rather than conversion should be the object of education, 

Under these circumstances it is interesting to note that the 
founders of Tufts College placed in the charter of the institution 
the provision that “No instructor in said College shall ever be 
required by the trustees to profess any particular religious 
opinions as a test of office, and no student shall be refused ad- 
mission to or denied any of the privileges, honors, or degrees 
of said College, on account of the religious opinions he may en- 
tertain.” 

When in 1856 Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer became principal of 
Clinton Liberal Institute, courses in theology were offered. In 
this school thirty-seven men were prepared for pastoral work. 
Nine men were prepared for the ministry at the Green Mountain 
Liberal Institute, Other candidates for the ministry were pri- 
vately tutored by parish ministers. William S. Balch, while pastor 
at Providence, tutored thirty-five prospective ministers, “Theo- 
logical training has also been provided by the Universalist mis- 
sion in Tokyo, Japan, for Japanese ministers. But it was not 
until 1856 that a’ theological school was founded for the express 
purpose of training Universalist ministers. In this year the Can- 
ton Theological School, at Canton, New York, was created, Out 
of it developed St. Lawrence University, the first institution of 
higher learning in the North Country.? It was chartered by the 
state of New York, April 3, 1856. The original by-laws stated 
that ‘““The College of Letters and Science is and shall remain an 
unsectarian foundation, and the theological school is and shall 
remain an institution especially intended and organized for the 


(7) See early chapters of Candle In the Wilderness, the centennial history 
of St. Lawrence, published in 1956. 
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preparation and training of persons for the ministry of the 
Universalist Church.” 

The community of Canton already had a strong Universalist 
movement, an environment conducive to freedom of belief and 
teaching, Universalist laymen and others united to bid against 
fourteen other communities for the location of the new school, 
promising 20 acres of land and a building to the value of $15,000. 
The New York Universalist Education Society selected the Can- 
ton site, ‘The cornerstone of the first building was laid June 16, 
1856. Richardson Hall when completed was used both as dormi- 
tory and as classroom by the College and the Theological School. 

St. Lawrence, during its hundred years, has maintained strong 
Universalist ties, Seven of the ten men who have served as pres- 
ident of the University were Universalist ministers; the others, 
including the present incumbent, Dr. A. Eugene Bewkes, have 
been affiliated with the Universalist Church.8 

The Theological School, while a part of St. Lawrence and using 
all university facilities, has also its separate faculty, trustees, 
funds, and government, Planned and promoted originally by 
the New York State Convention of Universalists it has remained 
under the jurisdiction of that body. In the beginning Univer- 
salist individuals and churches raised funds both for the Theo- 
logical School and the College; without these gifts the schools 
could not have survived the first two decades, 

Rev. W. S. Balch, as financial agent of the New York Education 
Society and Dr. T, J. Sawyer, the first president of the Board of 
Trustees of the University, were among the most devoted leaders. 
In the century of the school’s growth several strong leaders gave 
direction to its activities, Dr. Ebenezer Fisher, first president of 
the Theological School, served for twenty years, opening the school 
in April 1858 with two students; his successor Dr. Isaac M. At- 
wood continued until 1899 when he resigned to become the first 
superintendent of the Universalist General Convention, By 
1900 over three hundred students had gone from the school into 
(8) John Stebbins Lee, 1859-1868; Richmond Fisk, Jr., 1868-1872; Absalom 

Graves Gaines, 1872-1888; Alpheus B. Hervey, 1888-1894; John Clarence 


Lee, 1897-1899; Almon Gunnison, 1900-1914; Richard Eddy Sykes, 1919- 
1935. 
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the Universalist ministry. When Professor Henry Prentiss Forbes 
in 1899 succeeded Dr. Atwood, the title of the head of the school 
was changed to Dean. In this year Dr. Almon Gunnison, a Theo- 
logical School graduate, became the first President of the entire 
University. ‘The development of the school was personified in 
the life and work of John Murray Atwood, its Dean and great 
leader. ‘The death of Dr. Atwood in November, 1951, followed 
by the disastrous fire of December, 1951, which destroyed Fisher 
Hall, the Theological School building, marked an end to one 
period of history, The successful campaign to raise funds for a 
new building and increased endowment resulted in the erection 
of spacious Atwood Memorial Hall, dedicated October 17, 1955. 
Under the leadership of Dean Angus H. MacLean, courses are 
now on a graduate level, with work in religious education a 
valuable part of the curriculum, 

Tufts did not have a theological department until] 1869. Syl- 
vanus Packard, generous benefactor of the college, in his will 
stipulated that the trustees establish a professorship of Christian 
Theology from the income of his estate. ‘The trustees, however, 
created a distinct theological department. In 1891 Dr. Alonzo 
A. Miner gave generous funds for the erection of a building ex- 
clusively for the use of the School of Theology, and other Uni- 
versalists contributed funds for a dormitory, Paige Hall, for 
theological] students. 

The theological school has had wise teachers and leaders who 
have brought honor to Tufts and to the denomination. Among 
these Professor George T. Knight, from 1875 to 1911, and Pro- 
fessor William G. Tousey, from 1871 to 1916, placed the imprint 
of their scholarship and discipline upon a long line of students 
who came under their influence. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester, 1912-33, the theological school chapel was 
built and the general scope of instruction enlarged. He was 
followed by Dr. Clarence Skinner, who for nineteen years had 
held the chair of Applied Christianity. Pacifist, social reformer, 
author, and organizer, his influence is still vital in liberal circles. 
He was the founder and for many years minister of the Com- 
munity Church in Boston. His philosophy of one-world religion 
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is cogently expressed in his book, Religion for Greatness. Suc- 
ccessors to Dean Skinner were Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 1946-53, and 
Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, who assumed the office in 1954. The 
Tufts School of Religion is today one of the coordinate depart- 
ments of ‘Tufts University, offering work on a graduate level, 
preparing men for the liberal ministry. 

Lombard College, while offering courses helpful to students 
of theology had no theological department until 1881. In 1890 
this department was named the Ryder Divinity School in honor 
of the Rev. William H. Ryder, commemorating his bequest to 
the school. In 1912 the Ryder Divinity School was moved from 
Galesburg to Chicago, where it became affiliated with the Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chicago. When the Meadville 
Theological School (Unitarian) was moved from Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, to Chicago, and was united with Ryder, Lombard’s 
charter and affiliation with the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago were valuable assets. 

Many of the schools founded by Universalists have closed under 
changing conditions or have merged with others. Lombard itself 
is now gone, and Buchtel College is the Liberal Arts department 
of the University of Akron. Smithson College began as an Acad- 
emy, located in Muncie, Indiana; in 1869 when the location 
was changed to Logansport it acquired the status of a college; 
after nine years it closed for want of financial support. 

Not only have Universalists founded several of the nation’s 
educational centers, but individual Universalists have given lib- 
erally to the endowments of Harvard, the University of Chicago, 
the University of California, Colby College, and others. A portion 
of the financial support provided by Universalists for larger and 
less needy institutions would have kept alive their own schools 
and colleges. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SOME UNIVERSALIST 
INSTITUTIONS 


In addition to the schools and colleges founded by Univer- 
salists and their building enterprises in foreign lands, there are 
other institutions of a philanthropic or educational nature rep- 
resenting extensive investments of devotion and financial sup- 
port. 

The measure of benefaction by individual Universalists to 
non-denominational enterprises is beyond the possibility to de- 
termine, but they have been notably generous. In fact, Uni- 
versalists in general are more openhanded toward other institu- 
tions than they are toward their own Church. A few examples are 
cited. The Washburn family, Universalists, founded and endowed 
the Washburn Memorial Orphans Home in Minneapolis. The 
Franklin Square House in Boston, for student and employed girls, 
was founded by a Universalist minister, Dr. George L. Perin, 
who drew largely from members of his denomination the funds 
necessary for its establishment. Hutchinson Hall, the student 
center at the University of Chicago, owes its existence and its 
liberal endowment to Charles L. Hutchinson, a member of the 
First Universalist Church in Chicago and for several years a 
member of the board of trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. The bequests of Dr. and Mrs. Norman Bridge of 
the First Universalist Church in Los Angeles made possible the 
present magnificent Southwest Museum, the acquisition of Rush 
Medical School by the University of Chicago, and also generous 
additions to the endowment of other universities. 

There are other institutions created by Universalists which 
have either close association or organic affiliation with the de- 
nomination. 
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The Murray Grove Association was organized in 1866 for the 
purpose of preserving property at Good Luck, New Jersey, where 
John Murray and Thomas Potter first met. The old Potter plan- 
tation lying between Barnegat Bay and the New York-Atlantic 
City Highway was purchased. The colonial farm house where 
Potter lived has been restored and furnished with Potter and 
Murray memorials. Standing originally on the shores of Barne- 
gat Bay, it is now inland, due to the shifting tides. The farm 
comprises over two hundred acres. The Association built the 
large Murray Grove House for the accommodation of guests, and 
the Potter Memorial Church which was dedicated in 1885. The 
Young People’s Christian Union purchased a colonial house near 
the highway, now called the Ballou House. Adjoining the prop- 
erty and near the memorial church stands the remodelled Old 
Potter Meeting House in which Murray first preached in Amer- 
ica. In its church yard is the grave of Thomas Potter, which was 
restored by the Universalists. ‘The little church was left by 
Thomas Potter to the Universalists; through confused litigation 
after his death it passed to others and today the Methodists who 
own the property grant free use of it to the Association. On the 
western side of the Old Meeting House a plot of land was set 
aside and dedicated as the Universalist National Memorial Ceme- 
tery, and the Cemetery Association incorporated August 18, 
1924. The Murray Grove House, destroyed by fire in the summer 
of 1955, has been replaced by an attractive modern building. 
Plans for expansion will depend upon the response of interested 
individuals. Murray Grove is a meeting place for Universalists, 
with a resident minister during the summer. Institutes and other 
meetings of denominational interest are held. 

The Ferry Beach Park Association of the Universalist Church 
is the official name of the institution located on the Atlantic 
Coast, twenty miles south of Portland, Maine. This property 
was acquired through the efforts of Rev. Quillen Hamilton Shinn, 
and to this spot he moved the Summer Meetings which for a 
period of several years had been held at ‘The Weirs in New Hamp- 
shire. The property, much improved in recent years, comprises a 
splendid beach, a beautiful pine grove, ample living quarters, 
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and assembly rooms. The buildings — The Quillen, the Under- 
wood, Rowland Hall, the Claflin and Gardiner cottages, and the 
Eleanor Forbes Chapel, bear the names of persons prominent 
among those who have been devoted to the institution. Begin- 
ning as a summer preaching place in 1901, Ferry Beach later be- 
came the center of the major summer institute programs of the 
denomination. Here from late June until after Labor Day per- 
sons of all ages gather for the various institutes, for fellowship and 
for recreation. 1 

Universalists have given evidence of their care for the elderly 
by founding and maintaining homes for the aged. Chapin Home 
for the Aged is now located on Long Island, New York. This 
institution, incorporated in 1869, was founded by the wife of 
Dr. Edwin H. Chapin, celebrated Universalist minister in New 
York City. Messiah Universalist Home, in Philadelphia, sup- 
ported chiefly by the Universalists of that city, has provided 
security and comfort for the aged since its beginning in 1900. 
The Universalist Doolittle Home for Aged Persons is located 
in Foxboro, Massachusetts. It owes its beginning to the generosity 
of Sarah B. Doolittle, who gave her residence for the first unit 
of the present building, and to Dr. Charles Conklin, the first 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches in Massachusetts, whose 
persistent efforts brought to the Universalists the need for pro- 
viding a haven for aging persons. It was incorporated in 1915. 

The Bethany Union for Young Women, in Boston, provides 
a home for young business women and for students. Founded in 
1889 by John D. W. Joy, a devoted Universalist layman, the 
home has continued under the auspices of able and loyal per- 
sons with denominational ties. The present location is at 256 
Newbury Street, Boston. 

The Sargent-Murray-Gilman House in Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts is the former home of the family of Judith Sargent, married 
to John Murray. Dr. Levi M. Powers, while minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Gloucester, was instrumental in saving from 
(1) For a detailed account of the development of Ferry Beach see Univer- 


salists at Ferry Beach, A History by Katherine Augusta Sutton and Rob- 
ert Francis Needham. Universalist Publishing House, 1946, 
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oblivion this beautiful colonial mansion with its commanding 
position on a terrace above Gloucester’s Main Street. Substantial 
aid came from a wide circle of persons who saw the significance 
of this historical landmark. Today the house with its rare period 
furniture contains mementos of the Sargent family, of John and 
Judith Murray, and of others who lived there at later periods. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace in the town of Oxford, Mas- 
sachusetts, is more than a shrine. Under the ownership and di- 
rection of the Association of Universalist Women it has become 
one of the two important centers operated by the Association 
for the treatment of diabetic children. The other camp, the 
Joslin Camp for boys, is at Charlton, Massachusetts. 

Unirondack is a summer camp at Beaver Lake, New York. 
Purchased in 1951 by the New York Universalist Convention, it 
has rapidly become an important center for summer institutes 
and other denominational gatherings. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


SOCIAL REFORM 


The Massachusetts Universalist Convention in annual session 
at Hingham in 1846 adopted a recommendation providing for an 
association of Universalists whose function would be to give 
special attention to the bringing of the principles of their re- 
ligion to bear upon the social evils of the time. The following 
year at the session in Boston, the Universalist General Reform 
Association was organized. 

The object of the Association was stated as “the collection of 
facts bearing upon the prevalence of the principles of Univer- 
salism in the various Reforms of the age, and the awakening of 
Universalists to more efficient action in behalf of those Reforms.” 
The annual meetings, held in Boston in May, were devoted to 
such issues as temperance, prison reform, public health, ed- 
ucation, slavery, labor relations, world peace, philanthropy, and 
to the devising of practical ways of grappling with these issues. 
Other state conventions joined in the movement, as well as 
congregations with their local programs of study and action. 

The matters of concern to the members of the Reform Asso- 
ciation were not of newly acquired interest; American Univer- 
salists from the beginning had felt a compulsion toward giving 
substance to their faith. In Gloucester they had fought a long, 
hard legal battle to establish themselves as a religious body in- 
dependent of the territorial Church, thus planting one of the 
significant milestones in the historic struggle for religious free- 
dom. One reason for calling a meeting of the Universalists at 
Oxford, Massachusetts, in 1785, the first general conference, was 
to bring the scattered congregations into some kind of organiza- 
tion which could defend the legal right of all independent re- 
ligious societies to exemption from taxation for support of the 
established church.1 


(1) Universalist Quarterly, Vol. XI, p. 328 f. 
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The records of this Oxford Convention have been lost, but 
five years later when another delegation met in Philadelphia 
it left for posterity a forthright, radical set of resolutions and 
recommendations leaving no doubt as to the sensitivity of the 
members to current social problems. They went on record against 
war, and slavery, and compulsory oath-taking; for arbitration in 
place of litigation, and for conformity to the civil laws. One of 
the Articles of Faith adopted by the delegates declared: “We 
believe in the obligation of the moral law as the rule of life; 
and we hold that love of God manifest to man in a Redeemer, is 
the best means of producing obedience to that law, and promot- 
ing a holy, active, and useful life.” 

There have been other and more detailed statements of the 
application of religion to the social order. ‘There have been times 
when the fire of the social gospel burned low in the Universalist 
Church, and other times when it became a consuming flame. As 
in other religious bodies there have been those who believed that 
religion could best serve the world through the restricted field of 
personal improvement, thereby raising the moral level of society. 
This is the record of American Protestantism, and the Univer- 
salists have not at any time deviated far from the general pattern. 
When, however, their small numbers are taken into account, the 
record is altogether creditable, and in some areas they are found 
with the pioneers. 

In criminology and prison reform, especially, Universalists have 
provided conspicuous leadership. Their periodicals through 
the years attest to an unusual degree of interest both in the 
criminal laws and in the treatment of persons in prison. Res- 
olutions against capital punishment occur again and again in the 
minutes of convention and association meetings. Thomas Whitte- 
more, through the pages of The Trumpet and in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, labored untiringly against the laws which in- 
flicted the death penalty for many forms of crime. Rev. Charles 
Spear, ordained to the Universalist ministry in 1830, devoted a 
large measure of his life to prison reform. He wrote and spoke 
continuously to arouse public interest in a more human treat- 
ment of prisoners, and gave freely of himself in service to persons 
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in penal institutions. For several years he edited The Prisoner’s 
Friend, a monthly magazine devoted principally to prison reform 
and the reformation of persons convicted of crime. He wrote 
several books including Essays on Imprisonment for Debt, Essays 
-on Capital Punishment, and A Plea for Discharged Convicts. His 
brother, Rev. John Murray Spear, was also engaged in prison 
reform, and left the Universalist parish ministry to devote him- 
self to the rehabilitation of discharged prisoners. 

Another minister with broad social sympathies was George W. 
Quimby of Maine. George and Cordelia Quimby labored for 
years to abolish the state law providing for capital punishment. 
This was accomplished in 1887. After Dr. Quimby’s death, his 
widow continued in prison welfare work; she also served for 
six years as official visitor to the Maine Insane Asylum. In 1856 
George Quimby wrote a book entitled The Gallows, the Prison, 
and the Poor House. This book reveals the sharp insight of the 
author into the human factors involved in the institutions under 
his examination, and anticipated many of the social changes 
during the hundred years since its publication. 

Other Universalists engaged in prison reform were: Colonel 
Theodore Kanouse of the state penitentiary of South Dakota, 
the first warden to visit unarmed the prisoners in their cells; 
Thomas Mott Osborne, the noted penologist and warden of 
Sing Sing Prison, who pursued his reforms against bitter political 
opposition and won; Orlando Lewis, able sociologist, general 
secretary of the Prison Association of New York and author of 
The Development’ of American Prisons and Prison Customs; 
Calvin Derrick, deputy warden at Sing Sing, and director of the 
Preston School of Industry; Mrs. Ellen Johnson, for fifteen years 
the superintendent of the Reformatory Prison in Sherborn, Mas- 
sachusetts and a pioneer in reclamatory work with women 
prisoners. 

During the years that John Clarence Lee was minister of the 
Universalist Church of the Restoration in Philadelphia, he and 
Mrs. Lee initiated and carried on a program of care for discharged 
prisoners, a project later taken over by a social agency. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century there sprang up in 
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America several experiments in organized communal living. 
Tirese groups adopted social patterns in general outline con- 
forming to the principles of the French economist Francis Fou- 
rier. Among the best known were the New Harmony, Indiana 
colony, and Brook Farm in Massachusetts. 

In 1839 Abner Kneeland, founder and editor of The Boston 
Investigator, moved out of Boston to set up a free thought society 
on the banks of the Des Moines River in frontier Van Buren 
County, Iowa Territory. Kneeland felt the need of wider horizons 
for his expanding view of freedom of thought and expression. 
The East had persecuted him, and on the charge of blasphemy 
courts of Massachusetts had sent him to jail for publishing his 
pantheistic views in The Investigator. 

Abner Kneeland was one of the most colorful characters ever 
to enter the ranks of the Universalist ministry, and probably the 
most disturbing. Formerly a Baptist, he escaped trial for heresy 
at the hands of his peers by becoming a Universalist. He was 
ordained by his life-long friend Hosea Ballou, in 1805. He held 
pastorates in New Hampshire, where he served also as a member 
of the state legislature, in Massachusetts, in New York state, and 
preached in a number of communities in North Carolina. He 
was the first minister of the Second Independent Church of 
Christ in Philadelphia, now the Universalist Church of the Res- 
toration, founded in 1820. His next pastorate was the Prince 
Street Universalist Church in New York City; here his rational- 
istic preaching led to a division of the congregation, and taking 
with him the more liberal members, they established in 1827 the 
Second Universalist Society of New York. 

Two years later, feeling that the denomination which adopted 
him was lagging behind the enlightened liberal ideas of the time, 
and rejected by former Universalist friends, Kneeland severed 
the connection held for a quarter century. Removing to Boston 
in 1831 he lectured under the auspices of the First Society of 
Free Inquirers, a loosely-organized group, followers of Frances 
Wright, Scotch-American reformer, and other rationalists and 
freethinkers. He provided lively leadership through his lectures, 
and through the pages of The Investigator. The staid churchmen 
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were riled to holy wrath by Kneeland’s blasts against their ortho- 
doxies, and in fear of public sentiment, men who had no quarrel 
with his agnostic views withheld from him their friendship and 
support. 

_ The Investigator had a greater influence than is indicated by 
its two thousand subscribers, It became one of the leading labor 
papers supporting legislation for reduction of work to a ten 
hour day, at a time when the twelve hour day was common and 
the fourteen hour day not unknown. Editor Kneeland advocated 
land reform, abolition of slavery, public education, and birth 
control. Above all, he was for free thinking untrammeled by 
the restrictions of dogma and the inherited notions of authorita- 
tive creeds. 

From its beginning The Investigator attracted wide attention 
and militant opposition. Kneeland was finally arrested on the 
charge of blasphemy on the basis of an article written by him and 
appearing in his journal under the date of December 20, 1833. 
He was tried before the municipal courts of Boston, and on ap- 
peal before the state supreme court of Massachusetts was con- 
victed by both judicial bodies. A petition for pardon signed by 
one hundred and sixty-eight persons of respectable standing, 
with William Ellery Channing’s name at the head of the list, was 
of no avail; Kneeland went to prison for sixty days. 

Abner Kneeland’s colony on the western frontier, in Iowa, has 
sometimes been called a socialistic or communistic enterprise, but 
in the mind of the founder there seems to have been no plan 
to justify these descriptive terms. He envisioned the settlement 
primarily as a community of families getting their livelihood 
from the soil, and dwelling together in complete freedom of 
thought. Significantly, he gave to the community the name 
Salubria; it was to bea place for “healthful,” “wholesome” living. 
Persons of earnest intellectual interests and of independent mind 
were drawn to the neighborhood. Salubrians were known in the 
surrounding countryside as readers of books and were noted for 
their family-centered social life. Their influence spread beyond 
the borders of their small settlement into the religious and poli- 
tical affairs of the territory. When, in 1843, the “Iowa Band” 
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made up of youthful evangelists from Andover Seminary in 
Massachusetts, dedicated to bringing Christian salvation to the 
pioneers, descended upon the frontier towns of the territory they 
found that “Kneelandism,’”’ which they confused with atheism, 
had become a force to be reckoned with.2 

To what degree Salubria fulfilled the dream of its founder is 
not known. Kneeland lived only five years after his experiment 
began, dying in 1844. A monument marks his grave in Farming- 
ton, Iowa, to which in 1881 his remains were removed from their 
burial place in Salubria, Abner Kneeland was the founder of 
the first planned colony in what is now the state of Iowa, and 
Iowa honors him as a man of distinction among its pioneers. 

Of a different character was Adin Ballou’s Fraternal Com- 
munion at Hopedale, Massachusetts. Ballou was a leading figure 
in the nineteenth century Christian Socialist movement. ‘The 
Hopedale community was a concrete expression of the conviction 
that the Christian gospel demands an economic order of co- 
Operation to remove from society injustices and brutalities in- 
herent in competitive industry and commerce. 

Adin Ballou, ordained into the Universalist ministry in 1823, 
began preaching at the age of twenty years, his principal pas- 
torates being the Universalist Society in Milford, Massachusetts, 
and the First Congregational Parish in Mendon, Massachusetts. 
He was the editor of The Independent Messenger for eight years, 
and for twenty years edited The Practical Christian. ‘These mag- 
azines were devoted principally to the practice of religion in 
political and economic affairs. Other literary works included 
several historical books, and his autobiography.* 

In 1842 Ballou gathered several families, comprising about 
thirty persons, who shared his conviction that a way would be 
found to establish a Christian base for personal and social living. 
They formed the Fraternal Communion with a declaration of 
principles upon which a cooperative group life was to be built. 
Land was secured in the township of Milford, buildings were 
(2) The Iowa Band by George F. Magoun, 1899 


(3) Annals of Iowa, April 1904 
(4) Autobiography of Adin Ballou, 1803-1890, published 1896 
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erected and provision made for an extensive agriculture and for 
engaging in some small hand industries. The community, named 
Hopedale, was operated on a high ethical plane and continued 
for fourteen years. When the colony finally broke up following 
‘some internal dissention which caused a split in the ranks, Ballou 
set about making an analysis of the experiment, its sources of 
strength and of weakness, a study which became a handbook of 
information for subsequent cooperative movements. 

Adin Ballou is remembered chiefly for his forthright stand 
on Christian non-resistance, a principle he defended with voice 
and pen to the end of his days. The Hopedale venture, however, 
while not unrelated to his pacifist convictions, was his greatest con- 
tribution. His is an honorable place among the romantic reform- 
ers of the nineteenth century who made a brave attempt to save 
a developing predatory capitalism from some of its most violent 
exploitive features. Of several such movements his was perhaps 
the most practical and of largest sociological significance. After 
his death in 1890 his daughter, Mrs, William S. Heyward, out of 
his estate established the Adin Ballou Lectureship of Practical 
Christian Sociology at Meadville Theological School. 

The social-mindedness of Universalists can be traced in some 
degree by the resolutions adopted and the principles enunciated 
in the convention gatherings of the past. An effort to codify these 
sentiments and convictions and to place them in a form relevant 
to modern conditions resulted in an affirmation of Social Prin- 
ciples adopted by the General Assembly in New York, in 1943.5 
This document sets forth a forthright statement of the social 
demands of such a faith as Universalism, including: the recog- 
nition of the common humanity of all races; the creating of a 
peaceful world; the use of natural resources for developing a 
good life for all; the building of an economic order insuring 
abundant life for all rather than the few; and making available 
the resources of education and the arts to all peoples. Following 
the presentation of the demands of such a faith came the state- 
ment that “We here and now call upon all fellow Universalists 


(5) Our Faith Demands, October 1943, published by Commission on Litera- 
ture of The Universalist Church of America. 
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to unite in a great and consecrated movement to make these 
things come to pass.”” The statement in part is as follows: 

In the field of social welfare: 

We must acquaint ourselves with the faith and practice of other 
religionists that we may help to overcome the destructive force of 
religious prejudice. 

We must recognize that today Americans of Negro, Indian, 
and Oriental descent, and many not yet citizens, are suffering 
from unjust forms of discrimination. We must combat every 
such form of race prejudice by practical steps which shall achieve 
a just status for these our brethren. 

We must study the complex problems of labor, management, 
and capital, so that we can intelligently bring the insights of 
Christian ethics to bear on the problems of economic justice for 
all members of society, 

We must welcome and encourage the growth of the co-opera- 
tive movement as a check on unwholesome economic practices 
and a service to producers and consumers alike. 

We must work for improved educational opportunities for 
young and old and for a freedom of teaching which puts no 
restriction upon the authority of truth known or to be known. 

We must condemn as destructive to the best interest of society 
all forms of gambling and small games of chance which are an 
attempt to get something for nothing, and we must work for more 
stringent laws governing such practices. 

We must advance the cause of temperance through wise leg- 
islation pertaining to the manufacture, distribution, advertising 
and sale of alcoholic beverages and we must promote a sustained 
and scientific educational program dealing with the personal 
and social effects of intemperance. 

We must commit ourselves and encourage others to consistent 
obedience to law, lest we and our society suffer the consequences 
of disorder and unrestraint. 

We must recognize the fact that there is no common judgment 
among Christians as to one’s personal duty when called for 
military service and we call our people to be true in policy and 
action to a basic law of our church (Article XII of the Laws of 
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Fellowship which grants full fellowship to conscientious ob- 
jectors in time of war). 

Subsequent resolutions passed in General Assembly record 
Universalists as: approving the international contro] of atomic 
energy; against invasion of personal liberty of conscience by the 
state; against curtailment of freedom of mind and speech; and re- 
asserting allegiance to the principles implicit in the Bill of 
Rights of the United States Constitution. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SERVICES ABROAD 


The Universalists began their foreign missionary work only 
after the major American Protestant Churches were already in 
the field. | 

The missions in Scotland were not initiated by American Uni- 
versalists but were carried on in cooperation with native leaders, 
Mrs. Caroline Soule’s Glasgow ministry of four years was followed 
by three successive pastorates filled by American Universalist 
ministers. None of the missions became strong and none lasted 
long. 

The foreign missionary zea] of the American Protestant de- 
nominations led to a growing desire on the part of many Uni- 
versalists to undertake church work abroad. A committee was 
created at the Universalist General Convention sessions in 1886 
to study the matter of foreign service. ‘This committee was com- 
posed of three ministers, H. W. Rugg, E. H. Capen, Asa Saxe, 
and two laymen, Olney Arnold and A. T. Foster. After a study 
of the situation Rev. J. H. Chapin was sent to Japan to make 
a preliminary survey to investigate the possibility for a Univer- 
salist missionary effort. At the next Convention session the Com- 
mittee recommended that Japan be chosen as the field for 
missions. ‘The recommendation was adopted and a standing com- 
mittee for Foreign Missions was created. Drs. Rugg, Edwin C. 
Sweetzer, and G. L, Demarest were named as its members. The 
Committee chose Rev. George L. Perin of Boston to initiate the 
work. A fund of $62,000 was raised, and in the spring of 1890 
Dr. and Mrs. Perin, Rev. I. Wallace Cate, who had just gradu- 
ated from the Theological School at Tufts and Miss Margaret 
Schouler sailed for Japan. The missionary team established 
headquarters in Tokyo. 
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At the end of three years Dr. Perin was able to report that 
Universalism was “hospitably received in Japan.” Four church 
buildings had been erected, each with a pastor or student min- 
ister holding regular services; there were five other preaching 
stations; a theological school with ten students had been estab- 
lished in Tokyo; and two schools for girls, one in Shidzuoka and 
one in Tokyo, had been started. Universalist tracts and pam- 
phlets had been translated into the Japanese language, and a 
magazine was being published. Dr. Perin also reported “‘perhaps 
one hundred and fifty baptized converts.” 1 

Dr. Perin returned to America after about four years; Miss 
Schouler came a year earlier. Mrs. Cate took over the work in 
the Girls’ School left by Miss Schouler, and Rev. Edgar Leavitt 
and Rev. Clarence E. Rice were added to the missionary staff. 
Dr. and Mrs, Cate served the mission for two terms of seven years 
each, with four years spent in America between terms.2 Miss 
Catherine M. Osborn joined the staff in 1895 and continued her 
work for more than twenty years. Miss Agnes M. Hathaway, a 
teacher at Lombard University, was sent to Japan by the Women’s 
Association in 1905 and gave herself to the work for well over a 
quarter century, spending her last years in retirement among the 
people she served. 

The Japan work has been carried on by a long line of faithful 
Universalists. Rev. G, I. Keirn took up the supervision of the 
work in 1899 for two years; in 1909 he returned to Japan for a 


_ period of ten years. Rey. and Mrs. Nelson Lobdell gave fourteen 


| 


years of devoted service in the Japan field; Rev. and Mrs. Clifford 
Stetson, sent by the Young People’s Christian Union, were en- 
gaged in the work at Shidzuoka for eleven years. Dr. and Mrs. 


_ Samuel G. Ayres spent five years at Tokyo; they were replaced 
_ by Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. Cary. Others engaged for varying 
_ terms of service were Miss Georgene E. Bowen (WNMA), Miss 


Bernice Kent (WNMA and GSSA), Miss Ruth G. Downing 
(WNMA), Miss Martha R, Stacy, and Harry M. Cary, Jr. 
(1) Our Word and Work for Missions edited by H. W. Rugg, 1894 


(2) Dr. Cate, in failing health, sailed for home in 1908. He died in mid- 
ocean on May lI. 
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In 1917 a Board of Foreign Missions was established to take 
over the responsibilities formerly carried by the Committee on 
Foreign Missions. ‘The name of this board was changed in 1931 
to the International Church Extension Board. 

Later years brought expansion of the program in Japan. A 
central church, three other churches, all under native ministers, 
and several preaching and teaching stations were maintained. 
The Blackmer Home for Girls, the Midori Kindergarten, and 
the Dojin House in Tokyo were supported by the Universalist 
Women’s organization. Programs of education and social service 
were broadened with the years. In the operation of all these 
institutions the policy of the missionaries was to work in close 
association with the Japanese Universalists and to share respon- 
sibility with them. A Japan Council was formed in 1925, com- 
posed of both missionaries and Japanese leaders, and to it was 
given the entire control of the mission program. In 1932 the 
Japan Universalist Convention was organized with status similar 
to that of state conventions in the United States, 

Among the native leaders participating in the Universalist 
work were Rev. Sempo Ito, minister of the congregation at Dojin 
House; Mrs. Matsu Yoshioka, social worker; Rev. Paul T. Tsuga, 
minister of the Akasaka Church in Tokyo; Rev. Aishi Teresawa, 
minister at Shidsuoka; Rev. Naoichiro Nagano, minister at Na- 
goya; and Rev. Keijiro Mizumukai who served the church in 
Osaka. 

During Dr. Cary’s administration missionary work was ex- 
tended to Korea. Rev. Ryonki Cho, a graduate of Doshisha 
Theological Seminary in Tokyo, gathered a congregation in 
Taikyo, Korea, upon his return to his native land. Other proj- 
ects were started but all declined after Dr. Cary’s death in 1936. 

In April, 1940, the Japan Religious Organization Bill became 
effective, making necessary drastic changes in the operation of 
missions in the Empire. Only religious bodies having fifty or 
more churches were accorded denominational status. The Uni- 
versalist Japan Council consequently chose to merge the churches 
in its care with the Congregational churches, The local Univer- 
salist ministers accepted Congregational fellowship and con- 
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tinued their service to the churches; programs in the schools and 
social centers were carried forward. For all Protestant missions 
this period preceding the outbreak of war was one of tension. 
Wherever possible property was turned over to the local churches 
~ and native leadership was enlisted; missionaries on furlough were 
not replaced and others were recalled. The Universalists were 
fortunate in that the Japan Council, composed of both missiona- 
ries and native workers, had been in existence for some time; 
transfer of property titles from the General Convention was 
made, and the Japanese Universalists assumed leadership in their 
churches. 

Altogether the Universalist missionary work in Japan repre- 
sents a creditable expression of denominational outreach and 
social service. ‘That mistakes have been made, especially under 
the pressure of immediate needs without due consideration or 
long range planning, is probably true. Both the denominational 
boards and the missionaries at times presumed that the American 
congregations would give more financial support to the missions 
than was forthcoming. Then, too, from the beginning there 
were those who were indifferent toward foreign missions. They 
were wary of any semblance of the Universalist projects to the 
historic effort to make Christians of peoples whose ways were 
rooted in ancient congenital cultures. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Japan missions were 
projected from a viewpoint different from that of other denomi- 
nations engaged in Christian service among non-Christian 
peoples. From the beginning of the Christian era adherents of 
the faith have responded to the injunction to go forth in the 
world bearing the gospel. Christian Foreign Missions were based 
on the assumption that Christianity was the best and final re- 
ligion for all people. Universalists shared this view; they sent 
their missionaries to Japan to convert non-Christians to the 
Universalist Christian religion. If their methods were different 
from the prevailing Protestant methods this was because they 
possessed a more rational view both of the persons they served 
and of the religion they offered. If in later years there came a 
more generous appreciation of the religious cultures of mankind, 
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a better understanding of the beginning and development of all 
the historic religions and recognition of traits common to all 
religious systems, so that missionary motives changed, yet these 
later views in no way detract from the high sense of duty with 
which the missionaries went forth to strange lands, Neither do 
our changed views minimize the sacrifice of those at home who 
gave freely that the work might be carried on. 

The functions of the International Church Extension Board 
were merged in 1949 with the Universalist Service Committee. 
The next year Rev. Carleton Fisher, director of the Universalist 
Service Committee, went to Japan to make a survey of the situa- 
tion. The Universalist institutions were suffering under the 
conditions of disrupted life brought about by the war. Only one 
minister remained, Rev. John Masao Shidara, who was doing a 
much needed rehabilitation work in the Nagano area among 
evacuees re-settled from Manchuria. Only one Universalist build- 
ing was left standing — the Ohayo Kindergarten, The Japanese 
Universalists were uprooted and widely scattered. For sixty years 
American and Japanese Universalists had labored together. Now 
the time had come when it was agreed that the work could best 
be resumed under native management. Before this time all land 
and property had been turned over to the Universalist Church 
of Japan. With financial aid from Universalist funds and from 
the Association of Universalist Women, a new church, the Koma- 
gane Church, equipped for social service operations, was built 
in the Nagano area, and the Koishikawa Universalist Center was 
erected in Tokyo on the site of the former Blackmer Home. The 
Ohayo Kindergarten building was enlarged and improved to 
meet the needs of an expanded program. 

In 1948 the Japan Free Religious Association was formed, 
uniting in fellowship the liberal religious forces and individuals 
of varous cultural backgrounds. Another post-war development 
in the interest of free religion was the construction of two church 
buildings, for the Free Christian Church and for Unity Church, 
(3) “Universalist Service Committee” is the name registered with the govern- 

ment and under which this organization carries on its relief activities. 


In the organization of The Universalist Church of America it is the De- 
partment of Service Projects. 
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projects aided by contributions from The Universalist Church of 
America and the American Unitarian Association, These two 
churches had organized the Japan Free Religious Association 
after the visit of Dr. Hideo Kishomoto to America, where he 
met with Unitarian and Universalist representatives and had 
been encouraged by them in the plan to develop a united liberal 
group in Japan. The Universalist Church of Japan (The 
Shadan) in 1954 became the third church organization to join 
the new Free Religious Association. 

One of the needs in Japan is for trained native leadership. 
A beginning was made by bringing to America two young men 
for theological training, Toshio Yoshioka, who entered St. Law- 
rence University in 1951, and Satoshi Arai, who enrolled for 
special work in 1953. After their studies at the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence, they returned to Japan in the summer of 
1954, New Universalist headquarters are in the recently erected 
Koishikawa Center, where Rev. Mr. Yoshioka serves as Executive 
Minister of the Dojin Shadan (The Universalist Church of 
Japan) and as the representative of the Universalist Service 
Committee; here also is located the Tokyo Universalist Church, 
of which the Rev. Mr. Arai is the minister. 

The scope of renewed Universalist activity in Japan is indi- 
cated by the fact that since 1950 nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars has been spent on buildings, education and program. 
At present the program is being aided by funds given by the 
Association of Universalist Women and by the income from 
Universalist missionary funds; increasingly the new work is self- 
supporting. For the Japan of today the hope of new Universalism 
is centered in the dedicated services of the trio of young minis- 
ters, John Shidara, Satoshi Arai, and Toshio Yoshioka, and their 
followers, 

Other work abroad in recent years has been the Rural Service 
program in China, supported by the Association of Universalist 
Women in conjunction with Gin Ling College, undertaken after 
the Japan field was closed by the war. For a period of seven 
years the women gave funds for the work at Chung Ho Chang, 
later moved to Shwen Hwa Chen, near Nanking. A milk feeding 
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station, a nursing school, and classes of instruction for all ages 
designed to improve rural living conditions were included in 
the program. The support was terminated in January of 1951 
when international conditions made it impossible to send funds 
to China. 

The Universalist Service Committee, formed in 1945, was 
organized to meet human needs of the post-war world. In the 
first five years more than a quarter million dollars was expended 
in European relief, for the victims of war’s destruction.4 Fol- 
lowing emergency relief came the task of the re-settlement of 
displaced persons, the care of war orphans, and the long-range 
work with refugees. 

In cooperation with the Unitarian Service Committee, Rev. 
Carleton Fisher, director of the Universalist Service Committee, 
was sent to Holland in 1945 to administer aid to children’s 
homes and hospitals and to supervise the distribution of clothing. 
When the people of Holland were able to carry on without the 
aid of voluntary agencies Mr. Fisher was transferred to Hungary 
where the Service Committee, working with other agencies, 
engaged in a program of child feeding and agricultural re- 
habilitation. During the years from 1947 to 1950, or until funds 
from the International Relief Organization were cut off, the 
Universalist Service Committee engaged in work for children 
in West Germany. Four homes for children without families 
and a youth home were maintained in cooperation with the 
Unitarian Service Committee. The youth home for displaced 
adolescents was a pilot project, the first of its kind established in 
the British Zone of West Germany, and designed to aid youth 
who had been victims of the war. Rev. Gustav Ulrich directed 
this work in Germany for one year, and was followed by Rev. 
Charles Vickery. 

The Department of Service Projects, following the successful 
pattern of the Friends Service Committee, has undertaken proj- 
ects at home and abroad enlisting the voluntary services of 
(4) Until January, 1948, when the Universalist Service Committee was given 

status by the United States Government as an accredited relief agency, 


the Universalists worked through the official channels of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, and the Friends Service Committee. 
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college age and older persons. The International Workcamp 
in Druhwald, Germany, is such a project. Here each summer 
since 1949 American young people from Universalist churches 
have been part of a selected group who have shared with German 
youth in various activities designed to give vocational training 
for economic stability, and better understanding among the youth 
of different national cultural backgrounds. To the dispossessed 
German boys living at Druhwald, in a period of post-war ten- 
sions and re-adjustments, the friendship and understanding 
offered by others have been the most valuable contributions. 
Among the Universalist leaders in this project are Rev. and 
Mrs. Gustav H, Ulrich, Rev. George Niles, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Knights, and Miss Norma Goodwin. 

Under the administration of Rev. Dana Klotzle, who suc- 
ceeded Rev. Carleton Fisher in 1953, aid has been given to 
educational and medical institutions in Korea; vocational and 
school supplies have been contributed through UNESCO in 
India. The Universalist Service Committee has qualified as an 
agency to receive surplus supplies through the government Com- 
mittee on Medical and Surgical Relief, and has been able thus 
to render service in needy areas in Japan, in Korea, and to a new 
Universalist movement in the Philippines. 

In all services abroad individual Universalists and individual 
churches have given support in addition to the budgetary allot- 
ment through the Universalist Unified Appeal. 

When the 1956 political crisis came to Hungary due to the 
invasion of that country, the Universalist Service Committee 
was the first of all foreign agencies to bring relief. Responding 
to an appeal from Dr. S$, Van de Woude of the Secretariat of the 
International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom (I.A.R.F.) asking for assistance for the liberal groups 
in Hungary, originally sent on October 25, five days before the 
rebellion, and a later cable asking for large scale assistance, the 
Service Committee broadcast an appeal for warm clothing and 
blankets. The response was immediate from Universalists and 
others; during December two shipments of over nine tons of 
relief goods went to Holland; money was cabled the I.A.R.F. for 
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food purchases. The truck convoys of the I.A.R.F. were the 
first to enter war-torn Hungary from the outside world, carrying 
the first supplies which arrived from the Service Committee. 

The latest relief project of the Service Committee has been 
called “Operation Friendship,” designed to help meet the needs 
of the displaced Arab refugees of the Middle East. Clothing 
and blankets are being collected; the first large shipment was 
in the Spring of 1957 and others will follow. This project, carried 
out in cooperation with the United Nations, is a typical response 
of Universalists to human need. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Theological differences have kept the Universalists out of many 
areas of cooperation with the Protestant denomination. 
Universalism made its appearance in America as an “offbrand”’ 
religion. Its theology, judged by the prevailing orthodoxies, 
was heresy and was treated as such by its opponents. Univer- 
salists won a place for themselves only against the most stubborn 
opposition. ‘Their theological position was often misunderstood, 
and not infrequently willfully misrepresented. ‘They were taxed 
for the promotion of views abhorrent to them; their meetings 
were broken up, and in some communities their testimony under 
oath was denied in courts of law, 
They were a people set apart. They built a sect with a faith, 
a discipline, and bonds of fellowship peculiar to themselves. 
And although there have been among them ever-present tenden- 
cies to regard lightly their distinctiveness, and to yield to outside 
pressures of Protestant conformity, the ministers and lay mem- 
bers who have left an enduring influence upon the Universalist 
Church have been those whose convictions and labors have 
deviated from the norms of Protestant orthodoxy. 
Non-Universalists have recognized the difference which set 
Universalists apart and generally Universalists have been proud 
of the distinction. A minister named Royce, pastor of a Congre- 
gational church in Williamstown, Massachusetts, wrote a book 
in 1839 attacking Universalism.1 His contention was that the 
Universalist religion held little in common with the evangelical 
denominations of Christians. 
“Tt differs in relation to the character of God, the character 
and offices of Christ, and the Holy Spirit. It differs in rela- 
tion to the nature of the fall, the degree of man’s present 


(1) A. Royce, Universalism, Introduction 
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sinfulness, and the desert of sin. It differs with respect to 
the whole plan of salvation; the resurrection, a future judg- 
ment, and the future condition of man, It has a different 
God, a different Christ, a different Spirit, a different sinner, 
a different sin; a different atonement, a different punish- 
ment, a different hell, a different heaven, — in fine a dif- 
ference with respect to all the essential doctrines of 
Christianity.” 

The doughty editor of the Universalist Trumpet, Thomas 

Whittemore, after quoting this passage, says, ““ITo this we give 

our assent.” 

Universalists were unwilling to become partners in programs 
and policies at variance with religious principles to which they 
gave particular emphasis. The evangelical Protestants have re- 
lied heavily upon revivals for the infusion of new life into their 
churches and for adding to their membership. The Universalists 
have stood aloof from this method. They had no part in the 
wave of revivalism which prepared the way for the great Metho- 
dist Church, and gave new life to other missionary groups. The 
revival technique was based upon theological assumptions con- 
trary to Universalist tenets, and upon emotional appeals for 
which they had little sympathy. 

In matters not involving theological principles there has been 
considerable cooperation with other religious bodies. For several 
years the denomination contributed regularly to the Social Serv- 
ice Department of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, In local communities and in some state organizations 
of the Protestant church councils, Universalist ministers and 
churches have been and are acceptable as members. Indeed, in 
the 1940s, encouraged by certain members of the Federal Council, 
The Universalist Church of America twice applied for member- 
ship in that body, comprised of the leading Protestant denom1- 
nations. The application was denied both because of theological 
differences and because of politics within the Council. Despite 
this rejection on the part of the Federal Council, Universalists, 
when permitted to do so, continue to work with organized bodies 
of Christians locally and in larger areas, provided the character 
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of cooperation does not demand compromise of liberal religious 
principles. 

World War I and its aftermath of blighted hopes left the 
people of the American churches with uneasy consciences. The 
Christian social gospel, at its zenith in 1914, had gone into 
eclipse by 1919. The dream of man’s solidarity was overshadowed 
by the accentuation of racial and cultural differences. The vision 
of a world-wide social order was lost as the dark clouds of war 
drove all people into their nationalistic storm cellars. ‘The 
Church had failed to keep the peace, American Christians had 
supported the war in the vain hope that war would destroy mili- 
tarism once and for all time and make way for concord among 
nations. Sensitive churchmen in their disillusion and distress 
began to search their consciences and to examine their responsi- 
bilities. Were they not themselves guilty of fostering divisions 
and sectarianism? Had they any right to expect a united world 
while the Church remained disunited In the 1920s denomina- 
tionalism came near becoming the unforgivable sin among 
American Protestants. Preachers talked of “denominational 
cussedness,” “sectarian bigotry,” and of separateness as “the 
scandal of the Church.” 

Out of this feeling came several] attempts to bring into closer 
association denominations whose historical reasons for separate 
identity had largely disappeared. Among the Congregationalists 
and the Universalists were men who thought the time had come 
to bring these two bodies together in a working agreement which 
might lead to merger. Indeed, the two denominations had come 
to have much in common. Congregationalists were well to the 
front in that growing ethical movement prior to the First World 
War which insisted on bringing the principles of Christianity to 
bear upon the central issues of social and world affairs. This 
emphasis was congenial to the best in the tradition of Univer- 
salism. The Universalists on the other hand had become much 
less self-conscious of their unique theological position than was 
true of the earlier generations. They had lost some measure of 
the zeal which marked the faith of their fathers, and of them 
were indeed some who were not displeased to be numbered among 
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the conventional Protestants of their day. Therefore it was not 
strange that some Universalists and some Congregationalists 
were interested in creating a closer alliance. 

The Congregationalists opened the door for closer fellowship. 
Delegates to the National Convention of Congregational 
Churches, meeting in Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1923, autho- 
rized its Commission on Comity, Federation and Unity to confer 
with other such committees and to formulate such plans as 
seemed practicable and wise for a unification of liberal religious 
forces. This action was communicated to the Universalists, who, 
at their General Convention session of 1923 in Providence, 
Rhode Island, authorized the appointment of a committee to 
confer with the Congregationalist Commission and to report 
back to the 1925 session. The committee was duly appointed 
and went to work forthwith. It consisted of the Revs. Frank D. 
Adams, Herbert E. Benton, John Smith Lowe, Harold Marshall, 
Joseph Fort Newton, Frederic W. Perkins, and Mr. A. Ingham 
Bicknell. Dr. Marshall was elected by the Commission as chair- 
man, ‘The extent of the activity of the Commission is reflected in 
Dr. Marshall’s report two years later. The chairman had travelled 
nearly 20,000 miles, held over 100 conferences, in addition to 
the activities of other members of the Commission. Over 14,000 
personal letters had been written, 25,000 pieces of literature 
mailed, and $5,991.43 spent. The Commission recommended the 
appointment of a similar commission for the next two years to 
“be composed of the strongest and most representative ministers 
and laymen in our Church.”’2 

Sufficient progress was made by this Commission with the 
willing cooperation of the two denominational journals, The 
Congregationalist, edited by Dr. William E. Gilroy, and The 
Christian Leader, edited by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., so that 
a resolution was prepared to be presented to the 1927 biennial 
Convention session, which, if approved, would commit the Uni- 
versalists to “the closest practicable fellowship” with the Congre- 
gationalists, “looking ultimately to real union.” 


(2) Minutes of Convention, Universalist Year Book, 1926 p. 78. The new com- 
mittee comprised substantially the same persons. 
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During the time, however, that the Universalist Commission 
was working with the Congregationalists, there were other per- 
sons equally sincere in their convictions who felt strongly that 
of all the religious bodies in America they were closest in sym- 
pathy and identity with the Unitarians. They came to the 1927 
Convention, held in Hartford, Connecticut, prepared to oppose 
the passage of the recommendation. They were a small group 
but they brought with them plenty of ammunition. Due to their 
“back stage” efforts the prepared recommendation never reached 
the floor of the convention. A joint statement issued by the 
commissions representing the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Church and the Universalist General Convention, call- 
ing for closer relations, was approved, but with the understanding 
that “nothing in the Joint Statement commits us to organic 
union.” ‘The Universalist Commission was also instructed to 
further such fellowship of liberals as had been proposed in the 
Unitarian overture received by the Convention in 1927. 

The relations between Universalists and Unitarians have a 
most interesting history. The two groups had a quite different 
beginning in America, When the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was organized in 1825, the Universalists had been teaching 
their doctrines for a half century, fighting the dark unreasonable 
dogmas which dishonored God, obscured the teachings of Jesus, 
and denied the worth of man. They began with “neither script 
nor purse,”’ with only a great theological principle, and gathered 
their congregations largely from the unchurched, and from the 
dissident elements in the orthodox churches. Membership was 
recruited from small tradesmen, farmers and wage-earners. Their 
preachers were, with few exceptions, of scant formal education. 

The Unitarians, on the other hand, passed through no weak 
and toddling infancy, but like the goddess Athena sprang full 
grown into being. They started on a high intellectual and cul- 
tural level. Their members had social standing, and their minis- 
ters possessed the advantages of university training. When the 
partition came in the Congregational churches, one hundred 
fifty congregations became Unitarian, one hundred of these in 
Massachusetts. ‘Thus the Unitarians began their separate career 
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with church buildings, with ministers, congregations, and in 
many instances with substantial endowments, 

A leveling has taken place in both groups, as it has in all other 
American denominations; Universalists have had their share of 
persons of intellectual quality, and Unitarians count among 
their members persons in humble circumstances. Each has had 
periods of growth and vitality surpassing the other. 

There has been, moreover, a growing similarity of intent and 
expression in the two denominations. Beginning each with a 
special theological emphasis, they have developed over the years 
much the same points of strength and weakness. Their programs 
have taken the same direction. The differences in theological 
opinions between the two denominations are not greater than 
the differences to be found within either group. Both have the 
same wide range of religious views. 

It is not strange, then, that on both sides there have been 
those interested in closer relations between the two fellowships, 
and those who have believed that the mission of liberal religion 
could best be fulfilled by these two avowedly liberal bodies 
united in one denomination. It is not strange that contrary 
feelings, of criticism and of harsh judgment, also should arise 
among groups so nearly identical as they are, Their differences 
are magnified precisely because of their predominant likenesses. 
In each denomination there have been preachers, editors and 
others who have regarded these differences as insurmountable 
obstacles to any sort of union, or even of fraternization beyond 
the bounds of interdenominational courtesy. Others have be- 
lieved that even though the courses of the two groups lie in 
parallel lines their common cause can best be served by each 
working independently. 

On the whole, however, the generations of Universalist and 
Unitarian people have felt an elemental mutuality setting them 
apart as partners in making articulate similar, if not identical, 
unorthodox religious convictions, which without their voices 
would not be heard. It has been their habit to exchange fraternal 
greetings at official gatherings, frequently asserting their unity 
of spirit and suggesting continued and increasing cooperation. 
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Ministers have frequently moved across the denominational lines, 
and many lay persons of one communion have readily found 
fellowship in the other. 

In 1908 the National Federation of Religious Liberals was 
formed ‘‘for cooperative effort among the friends of Liberal Re- 
ligion regardless of denominational lines.’’ Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists were active in this organization, as were also the 
American Rabbis. It ceased to exist when in the 1930s the 
American Rabbis. It ceased to exist when in the 1930’s the 
Free Church of America turned the attention of Unitarians and 
Universalists in the direction of the more conservative associa- 
tions with Protestant Christians, 

Several definite attempts were made to bring the two bodies 
into closer affiliation looking toward organic union. In 1865 
the first convention was held in which the Unitarian churches 
of this country were directly represented. At this gathering a 
resolution was presented “looking to union with the Univer- 
salist body.” 3 ‘Two years later the Free Religious Association was 
created in an effort to bring the liberal religious forces together. 
It appealed only to the more radical ministers, however, and did 
not receive sufficient support to accompish its initial purpose. 
Again, in 1895, polite gestures of comity were acknowledged 
between Unitarians and Universalists, and in 1899 a commission 
of the two groups was appointed to deal with the possibilities of 
closer relations. Nothing much except words, and some less than 
kind, came of these efforts. 

Then in 1931 delegates to the annual Unitarian May Meetings 
voted to appoint a commission “whose duty it will be to look 
into the practicability of uniting these two communions for the 
common good.” This commission was authorized “to meet with 
any similar commission that may be appointed by the Univer- 
salists and report to the next annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association.” ‘This proposal was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Universalists at their biennial meeting in Buffalo, 
New York, the following October. Here was a forthright pro- 
posal, not for more gestures of good will, or for “closer relations,” 
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but for finding out whether the two church bodies could or 
could not unite. In both bodies came a rising tide of expectation 
that at long last the people who desired a union of religious 
liberals were to be given the opportunity to explore the practi- 
cability of their hopes. ‘The delegates authorized the appoint- 
ment of members of a commission to meet with the Unitarians. 
They were the Revs. Roger F. Etz, Frank D. Adams, Walter H. 
MacPherson, Frederic W, Perkins, Clinton Lee Scott, and Messrs. 
Victor Friend, Louis Annin Ames, A. Ingham Bicknell and 
Robert Hill, all officers of the Universalist General Convention, 
except Dr. Perkins, who was minister of the National Memorial 
Church in Washington. 

Many meetings were held by the joint committee, but the 
explicit purpose for which it was created received scant attention. 
From the beginning most of the members of the committee de- 
clared themselves reluctant to entertain any suggestions of a 
“mere merger,” but desired to “look toward a larger inclusive- 
ness.” They were in favor of a fellowship of liberals, not a 
merger of denominations. The net result of the Joint Commis- 
sion’s labors was a recommendation that a third organization be 
created to be called The Free Church of America, a name later 
changed to The Free Church Fellowship. There were protests 
from organizations and persons both Unitarian and Universalist 
insisting that the original purpose was being thwarted. But the 
recommendation of the Joint Commission was accepted by the 
two denominations and the new organic structure came into 
being, replete with a definitive theological preamble, and a 
regular constitution, admitting to membership anybody with a 
will to join who could be approved by a majority of those already 
members of the Council, The lingering death of The Free 
Church Fellowship came with less resistance and less attention 
than was accorded its birth. 

It was the opinion of many that The Free Church debacle 
would delay for a quarter century any further efforts toward 
organic union. In the meantime, Unitarians and Universalists 
continued to work together. They joined in the production of 
a new hymn book, Hymns of the Spirit, and in creating curricu- 
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lum material for their departments of education. Federation 
of local Unitarian and Universalist churches and conferences 
continued. The two youth departments were especially involved 
in cooperative activities resulting finally in the complete merger 
of their organizations. 

The Unitarian Biennial Conference held in Washington, 
D. C., in the fall of 1947 adopted a resolution presented by the 
Rev, George N. Marshall of Plymouth, Massachusetts, reopening 
the matter of uniting with the Universalists. Again, as in 1931, 
a joint commission was appointed. Two years later this com- 
mission made its report, calling for the creation of committees 
of each denomination to be charged with the responsibility of 
conducting a plebescite of the local churches to learn if the 
congregations would authorize the presentation of a plan for fed- 
eral union. Seventy-five per cent of the Unitarian congregations 
and seventy-two per cent of the Universalist voted affirmatively. 

Following this vote a joint Unitarian-Universalist Commis- 
sion was assigned the task of developing a plan for federal union 
and of offering such a plan to the 1951 denominational meetings. 
The plan carried the recommendation that a constitution and 
bylaws be prepared for a union within which three departments, 
Education, Publications, and Public Relations, would be fed- 
erated. It was also recommended that other areas be studied for 
federation at some later date, and that this procedure be extended 
finally to complete union, including the auxiliary organizations. 
Appropriate commissions were charged with carrying out these 
recommendations. A referendum submitted to the churches 
revealed that of the ones which responded, ninety-four per cent 
of the Unitarian and seventy per cent of the Universalist ap- 
proved the Federal Union proposal. 

In August, 1953, at a joint assembly held in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, the Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian) was formed to carry on jointly the duties of three 
departments, Education, Publications, and Public Relations. A 
Board of Administrators was elected, and also a Joint Interim 
Commission, the latter charged with reviewing the operation 
of the Council and with making a study of further federation 
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of departments, especially those of the Ministry and Church 
Extension. After two years of operation under the Council of 
Liberal Churches it became clear that the plan adopted at 
Andover, of union by installments, was both expensive and cum- 
bersome. The fused departments of religious education under 
the Council of Liberal Churches effectively carried on a pro- 
gram, the initial stages of cooperative work having been adopted 
previous to federation. For several years these departments 
within their respective denominations had combined their efforts 
in certain areas. The Department of Public Relations was a 
new and ambitious project requiring experimentation in a field 
previously but little explored by either denomination. The 
effort to combine the departments of publication, however, 
brought to light problems inherent in the piecemeal method of 
federation, problems which it was believed by members of the 
Joint Interim Commission could be resolved with less difficulty 
in total union of the two parent bodies. 

With these and other considerations in mind, the Commission 
brought to the sessions of the Universalist General Assembly and 
to the General Conference of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, meeting jointly in Detroit, in August, 1955, a recommenda- 
tion that a Merger Commission be established to prepare one or 
more plans for merger. This recommendation was accepted by 
the delegates to the General Assembly, The Unitarian vote of 
approval was not legal for lack of a quorum; the recommenda- 
tion, therefore, was presented at the 1956 May Meetings and was 
approved. The recommendation provided that the merger plan, 
or plans, be referred to the local churches of the two fellowships 
for study, and upon their action will rest the decision whether 
the Unitarian and Universalist bodies shall unite. The new 
Merger Commission for which the recommendation called will 
report at the joint assembly at Atlantic City in October, 1957. 
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